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, little fellow wasn’t born with 
a silver spoon in his mouth but his 
mother isastockholder just the same. 


For she’s one of the thousands and 
thousands of mothers — young and 
old — among the 390,000 women 
who are stockholders of the Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany. They outnumber the men! 


They are women in all walks of life. 
The majority give their occupation 
as “housewife.” Many others are 
teachers, nurses, stenographers, 
clerks and sales people. 


Tens of thousands of girls and 
women who work for the Telephone 
Companies either own A. T. & T. 
stock or are buying it out of wages. 


No other stock is so widely held by 
so many people all over America — 
and there are more stockholders 
now than ever before. The total 
exceeds 723,000, 


So you can see that this is a business 
that is owned by the people. It was 
built by the savings of the many, 
rather than the wealth of the few. 
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Preview of Coming Jisues 


Prices of a certain product have been 
increased 11 per cent since 1939. But 
labor rates in the same company have ad- 
vanced 82 per cent, and raw material 
prices have gone up 55 per cent. How 
this company was able to show large 
earnings despite the big increase in mate- 
rial and wage costs will be told in an 
early issue. We think it one of the most 
amazing reports we have ever published. 
There is another story on a training 
school for supervisors which contains a 
lot of meat. Last month we told you that 


we had a story on an unusual retail store 
in a small city. This story is being pre- 
pared by a neighboring merchant who 
has quite a reputation as a writer. He 
operates a retail store which has been in 
the family more than 100 years. We 
asked him to visit this neighboring store 
and give us a report on it. He writes that 
the store is wonderful and that his report 
will soon be ready. Several other reports 
which we think will have a wide interest 
to readers are scheduled for the May 
as well as later issues. 
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This specialist takes away 
PAYROLL PAINS 


W HEN this unusual specialist goes 
to work for you, you'll forget all 
your payroll pains. 


No longer will you develop head- 
aches because of payroll errors. 


No longer will you get high blood 
pressure because payroll employees 
let the cat out of the bag about what 
others earn. 


No longer will you develop ulcers 
worrying whether the payroll will be 
ready on time. 


You'll feel lots better than ever be- 
fore because this specialist (The Re- 
cording and Statistical Corp.) delivers 
your payroll to you. All the payroll 
checks, accounting dept. forms, gov- 
ernment reports, etc., you require, are 
prepared for you by a staff of special- 
ly trained experts using high-speed 
alphabetic and numeric tabulating 
machines. All work is checked by bank 
standards. This service may cost you 
less, too! 


FREE! “Payroll Service,” a most 
interesting booklet, tells how this effi- 
cient, corfidential service can be used 
in your firm. Send for it now. 

Tabulation Specialists 


Let us tabulate your sales, orders, 
prices, costs, inventories, vouchers, 
special reports and other statistics— 
just as we have been doing for many 
of America’s leading firms these past 
40 years! 


Write for literature and quotations to: 


Recording and Statistical 


Corporation 
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NAM Public Relations 


To the Editor: 


My attention has just been called to 
an article authored by you in the 
February issue of American Business; 
an article purporting to be “a report 
showing how several big companies are 
using newspaper advertising to counter- 
act wild claims of politicians.” In this 
article you go out of your way to make 
a number of uncomplimentary remarks 
about the National Association of Manu- 
facturers and its Public Relations 
Program. 

Unfortunately, what you have to say 
about the NAM and its work discloses 
beyond all question that you know very 
little about the work of this organization 
and that you made no attempt to de- 
termine the facts before expressing an 
arbitrary and wholly unjustified ap- 
praisal. 

Here is a digest of the findings of an 
objective, scientific survey of public 
opinion in the United States, made for 
us by the Opinion Research Corporation 
of Princeton, N. J.: 

More than half of the people in this 
country (53 per cent) can identify NAM 
with reasonable accuracy. Of this “in- 
formed public,” including majority per- 


| centages in all income classifications and 


in all sections of the country, 67 per cent 
say that they approve of the NAM, while 
only 8 per cent say they disapprove, 7 
per cent give qualified answers, and 18 
per cent have no opinion. 

As for our alleged “antilabor” attitude, 
this study shows that 55 per cent of the 
public believe that NAM’s thinking on 
labor questions is up to date, as com- 
pared with only 23 per cent which be- 
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lieve that our thinking on labor questions 
is “behind the times.” The other 22 per 
cent expressed qualified answers or hai 
no opinions.— Hoicomse Parkes, vice 
president in charge of public relations, 
National Association of Manufacturers, 
New York 20, N. Y. 


Mr. Parkes: We are sorry that you 
think our opinion “arbitrary and un- 
justified.” We have a letter from one of 
your association’s members, C. R. Nissen, 
secretary-treasurer, Preco Ince, Los 
Angeles, California, whose opinions may 
not be arbitrary or unjustified. He 
writes: 


To the Editor: 


Our company is a member of NAM 
and I participate in its activities. I am 
therefore in a position to recognize with- 
out prejudice the pertinent and truthful 
analysis of the NAM public relations 
which you gave in the February issue of 
AMERICAN BuvusINneEss. 

I am very hopeful that we will be able 
to make some improvement in our public 
relations as there certainly is a need for 
an accepted voice of American business. 
Articles such as yours will help us reach 
this goal.—C. R. Nissen, secretary- 
treasurer, Preco Inc., Los Angeles, Cal. 


59 Requests for ““YEN”’ 


To the Editor: 


The management wishes me to thank 
you for the effort you have given under 
your department, “Human Relations in 
Business.” 

We have heard from approximately 59 
of your readers asking for the pam- 
phlets and our Young Employee News, 
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which we are gladly sending to each one 
of them.—D. P. Muwro, director of per- 
sonnel, Young Radiator Company, 
Racine, Wisconsin. 


Mr. Munro: Thanks for the kind words 
and for taking care of our readers’ re- 
quests so promptly. 


Better Customer Relations 


To the Editor: 


In Mr. Parker’s absence I want to 
thank you for sending along the January 
issue of American Business with the 
article on “Better Customer Relations” 
quoting from our Parkergrams. 

Your article is so thought-provoking 
and timely that I am going to send 
photostatic reprints to each of our sales- 
men unless you express some objection. 

Thanks again. Your publication is 
rendering an excellent service to Ameri- 
can businessmen,—ALtiteN CentER, The 
Parker Pen Company, Janesville, Wis. 


Mr. Center: We shall be glad to have 


you reprint the article to send to your | 


salesmen. 


Liked Business Back Talk 


To the Editor: 


In your excellent article, “Business 
Talks Back to the Politicians,” you have 
said many things that badly needed say- 
ing and said them very well.—Harry A. 
Botus, chairman of the board, General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 

To the Editor: 

Your article, “Business Talks Back 

to the Politicians,” is very interesting. 


Have you seen the Warner Swasey ads 
which have appeared in U. S. News? 


They are excellent.—Gorpon C. Huwzert, | 


De Laval Sales and Service, Inc., Pough- 
keepsie, New York. 


To the Editor: 


Your article, “Business Talks Back to 


the Politicians” is very timely. Too many | 


politicians and Government men con- 
stantly condemn business. Since this is 
an election year, we can expect an 
avalanche of criticism. An extensive cam- 
paign should be started to give the 
people the true facts.—Cuartes Mutter, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Messrs. Buus, Hutsert, and Muttirr: 
We appreciate your comments and agree 
with Mr. Hulbert that the Warner 
Swasey ads are effective. 


Top Executive’s Real Job 
To the Editor: 


We would appreciate your permission 
to reprint “The Top Executive’s Real 
Job” by John Garth in our employee 
publication, Roberts News.—T. C. Krns- 
LER, manager, Roberts Dairy Company, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 


Mr. Kinster: We’re glad to grant per- 
mission to reprint the article. 
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The finest letterhead paper ever 


produced by Hammermill craftsmen 

















Many men who are particular about the paper that represents their 
business turn to the new Hammermill Cockletone Bond today. They 
find in this handsome paper the quality, the unmistakable “heavier 
feel,” the crisp crackle and snap that add an extra impressiveness to 
their business messages. 


We invite you to examine this new accomplishment 
of modern paper-making . . . and consider appointing it your 
' business representative. Just send for a sample book. 


LOOK FOR THE Cocklotone WATERMARK 


Marea Peper Compeny pans SAMraR Soon 


1467 East Lake Road, Erie, Pa. Goaneer 
Pl a ma a Coelebatone Contains samples of Cockletone 
ae ee Stare Bond in all weights for letter- 


sample book showing the new . 
HAMMERMILL Cockletone Bond. head use... matching envelopes. 
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Position 





Please be SURE to write on, or attach to your business letterhead. 
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23 Nationally-Anown Corporations 
Have Bought 
31009 Burroughs Calculators 


AN AVERAGE OF MORE THAN 
A THOUSAND CALCULATORS PER USER 


Figuring is a big production job with large 
corporations. In order to reduce expenses and 
get faster, more accurate work, they want 
their office people to have the best possible 
production tools. They test—compare—make 
careful time studies of all types of machines. 
When such companies buy —and keep on buying 
—a calculator, you can be sure that calculator 
has been proved faster and more efficient for 
the work! 


Maybe your work doesn’t call for a 

thousand or more calculators. Even 

if you need only one, you can still 

enjoy the same cost-saving advantages BURROUGHS 

that Burroughs Calculators give This new Burroughs—th 
America’s largest corporations. Ask calculator with the built-it 
your Burroughs representative to CALCULATORS memory—accumulates total: 
show you the calculator best suited to an pe a 0 = 
your particular problem. Burroughs A fe, erage aga 


Adding Machine Company, Detroit or grand total without time 
32, Michigan. wasting rehandling of figures 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSEMESIS THERE'S BURR ee eo 
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Missouri Pacific, long a 
leader in courtesy of its employees 
to customers, has recently put into 
effect a rule requiring that delays 
to passenger trains be explained. 
Orders that delays be explained to 
passengers have just been issued 
to all train crews and dining car 
personnel. Passengers waiting in 
stations to board trains are also 
to be told the reason for delays 
when trains do not arrive on 
schedule. This information is to be 
announced over public address 
systems where such equipment is 
available in stations. “If a train 
encounters delay,” the order states, 
“at some remote siding waiting for 
another train to pass, the reason 
for the delay, and the probable 
duration of the wait must be given 
to passengers. This does not mean 
that passengers must be awakened 
at night and informed of delays 
for there can be a limit to all good 
things.” 


Beardsley Ruml’s Depres- 
sion, which he predicted might 
start on the morning of April 15, 
1948, may have been delayed by 
the armament boom, or the threat 
of an armament boom. At any 
rate, while there is slackening in 
some industries, there seems to be 
little evidence of a depression 
starting now. On the week that 
the stock market had almost 
everything thrown at it — war 
scare, coal strike, packing house 
strike—prices went upwards, end- 
ing with the biggest Saturday 
volume for many months. 
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Automobile Sales are boom- 
ing again, after showing some 
signs of slackening. Best opinion is 
that the armament boom has 
started people buying in the belief 
that car production may be cur- 
tailed if we start making a lot of 
war materials. At any rate, sales 
of new cars were slowed down to 
the point where a few dealers were 
selling new cars for as little as $75 
under the counter — currency 
please, no checks, not even certified 
checks. Now the word is that the 
big under-the-counter payments 
are once more the rule. 


Boom or Bust Ideas seem to 
prevail. The idea that we must be 
at one or the other extreme of 
business activity is a dangerous 
one we need to combat. Business 
may slow down considerably, and 
orders may be reasonably difficult 
to obtain, without a financial 
catastrophe. We must reconcile 
ourselves to the fact that the 
sort of boom we have experienced 
for a number of years now is not 
necessarily the only way of life for 
Americans. But the youngsters who 
came into selling and management 
since 1940 seem to think there is 
nothing to be done but sit idly by 
and watch business go into a tail- 
spin, if the present boom ends. 
Actually it has ended for many 
companies which are still doing 
quite well, thank you. 


1947 Production figures are 
just being released. They show 
what can be done when business is 








not hampered too much by strikes, 
material other 
delays beyond its control. The 
Hoover Company’s production of 


shortages, and 


vacuum cleaners was more than 
double the figure of any previous 
year. Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co. 
produced more Comptometers in 
1947 than during any previous 
year, with a 32 per cent increase 
over 1946. General Motors. Cor- 
poration’s sales were $3,815,159,- 
163 against $1,962,502,289 for 
1946, largely because the produc- 
tion was available for sales. 
Stewart-Warner Corporation’s 
sales were a record breaker for 
any peacetime year since 1929, 
30.6 per cent greater than in 1946. 
If America is just allowed to pro- 
duce, there is apparently no limit 
to our capacity. 


G. R. Herberger, Butler 
Brothers president, in his talk to 
the stockholders in March, said 
that efforts at consolidating jobs 
and functions and reorganizing 
various departments had resulted 
in reducing the number of em- 
ployees by about 1,000 since last 
August. Word from other com- 
panies indicates that a number of 
management men are investigating 
the possibility that organizations 
may be overmanned. When scarce, 
help, like everything else, is likely 
to be hoarded. It is the opinion of 
a number of management men that 
some companies are still hoarding 
help which could be released with- 
out damage to either efficiency or 
production. 
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Secretaries’ speed and accuracy keep pace with 
executives’ speed and convenience... when the 
EDISON Edison Electronic Voicewriter adds electronic cor- 
rection to the recorded voice. Exclusive Ear-Tuned 


Jewel-Action rejects unnecessary low-frequency 


tones that confuse the transcriber . . . captures 


word-sharpening high-frequency tones that other 
dictating machines miss. Efficiency improves .. . 
errors vanish. No other instrument matches Edison 
understandability . . . because only Edison has Ear- 


Tuned Jewel-Action. 


PHONE “EDIPH® 
write Thomas A. Ed 
West Orange, New 


Thomas A. Edison 
Toronto 1, Ontarig; 
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The Men Who Manage 
Our Big Companies 





Crackpots and thimblewits continue to assail business 
and question industrial leadership. This analysis of 
the careers of 50 presidents of typically American 
companies shows them amazingly well fitted to lead 





By Eugene Whitmore 


NE of the most forthright of 
the white-collar unions de- 
mands that the Government stop 
appointing big business leaders to 
important posts, and begin ap- 
pointing union men, small farmers, 
and professional men to top-rank 
Government positions. 
Everywhere the thimblewits and 
lefties are throwing rocks at busi- 
ness. It requires a tough hide to be 
president of a business today, for 
it may be under continual attack 
from Government, senatorial in- 
vestigations, lefties, unions, and 
politicians. 


A. W. HUGHES 
J. C. Penney Co., Inc. 
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We thought it would be worth 
while to select, at random, 50 
presidents of well-known, large- 
and medium-sized businesses and 
see what we could learn about 
them. 

How did they start in business? 
What was their experience? How 
many years did they work before 
being clected president of a cor- 
poration? Where were they born, 
and how did they reach the top 
position in their companies? 

In other words, what have these 
men done to earn their present 
ranking? Certainly, they were not 


THOMAS J. HARGRAVE 
Eastman Kodak Company 


pushed up on a basis of seniority ; 
perhaps an occasional corporation 
president reached his position 
through family influence, a for- 
tunate marriage, or for some other 
reason not directly or wholly due 
to skill and ability. But these are 
the exceptions. And some of the 
ablest managers and presidents in 
the country today are sons-in-law 
of founders, or former presidents. 
But suppose we look at the record. 

We selected 50 companies, all 
of them well known, some of them 
as well known as any in the 
country. We selected leaders in 
various industries. Here are some 
of the facts gleaned from their 
records. 

Small-town boys seem to have 
the inside track, if there is any 
such thing, for 32 out of 50 big 
corporation presidents were born 
in very small towns, villages, or on 
farms. Only 18 were born in big 
cities, where most of the large 
corporation offices are situated. 
Nearly all of these small-town men 
came to the city as youngsters, 


FRANK B. KAUFMAN 
Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co. 





“to fame and fortune unknown,” 
without friends, relatives, pull, in- 
fluence, or financial backing. 

Ability was about the only 
possession they owned which could 
possibly attract attention. 

Such towns as Mt. Pleasant, 
Iowa ; New Hartford, Iowa; Jones- 
boro, Arkansas; Little Valley, 
New York; Fort Atkinson, Wis- 
consin; Howard, Kansas; Wy- 
more, Nebraska; Valley City, 
North Dakota; and Bryan, Texas, 
are the birthplaces of different 
corporation presidents on the list 
which accompanies this article. 

Of the 50 presidents 11 are law 
trained men, with law degrees. 
Lawyers seem especially valuable 
in insurance and public utilities. 
There are 10 public utility com- 
panies on our list, and 4 of these 
companies are headed by lawyers. 
There are 5 insurance companies 
on the list, and 4 of the presi- 
dents are lawyers. One bank and 
two manufacturing companies on 
our list are headed by lawyers. 

There are 11 companies whose 
current presidents started in very 
small jobs: Clerks, messenger boys, 
stock clerks, office boys. Chesley 
Palmer, Cluett, Peabody & Co., 
Inc., started as a clerk in his 
father’s store in Hawkeye, Iowa, 
went with Cluett, Peabody in 
Chicago as a_ salesman, was 
Chicago and Kansas City man- 
ager. He also had experience as 
head of the company’s business in 
San Francisco, then became vice 
president, and was elected presi- 
dent in 1929. 

John Holmes, Swift & Com- 
pany’s president, was born in Bel- 
fast, and went to work for Swift 
& Company as a messenger. Be- 
fore he reached the presidency, as 
the only man not named Swift to 
hold this position, he was a time- 
keeper, clerk, division superintend- 
ent, and assistant to the vice 
president. 

It would be difficult to find small 
businessmen, farmers, and labor 
_ leaders who have anything like the 
experience and training which 
many of these presidents have. 
Many of them, we are sure, would 
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be happy to be relieved of some of 
their responsibilities. But the 
pressure to serve is intense, and in 
many cases these men not only 
serve as heads of their own com- 
panies but as active directors of 
other companies, such as banks, 


manufacturing companies, rail- 
roads, insurance companies. The 
moment any man makes his mark 
as a capable administrator who 
has wide experience and good 
judgment, other companies want 
to use his skill and ability, plus 
his influence. 

For example, there is Harvey 
Gibson, president of Manufac- 
turers Trust Company in New 
York. He is a director in 14 com- 
panies, a member of the executive 
committee of four, board chairman 
of two, and is financial committee 
member of another. These com- 
panies include a major railroad, 
two steamship lines, several manu- 
facturers, and one of the large in- 
surance companies. 

James Byers Black, president of 
Pacific Gas & Electric Company 
since 1935, born in Sycamore, 
Illinois, is a member of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Southern 
Pacific Railroad, whose office is 
nearby on famed Market Street. 
He is also a director of United 
States Steel Corporation of Dela- 
ware, Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of the United States, and 
several other insurance companies, 
as well as two other corporations. 

William C. Mullendore, presi- 
dent of Southern California Edi- 
son Company, Ltd., has recently 
been made a director of Union 
Pacific Railroad. This puts the 
presidents of the two biggest Cali- 
fornia utility companies on the 
boards of the state’s two very 
important railroads, Southern 
Pacific and Union Pacific. 

One job well done almost in- 
variably leads to others. The best 
current example is probably Paul 
Hoffman’s appointment to head 
the European relief activity. 
While widely known before, Mr. 
Hoffman’s superb work for the 
Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment made him the one man who 


seemed the inevitable choice for ad- 
ministering Marshall plan relief to 
Europe. Thus, at 56, a former 
automobile salesman, who rose to 
a sales management job, then to 
the presidency of Studebaker, and 
leadership in many other activities, 
is selected for perhaps the most 
important job in the world today. 

A. Wessel Shapleigh, president 
of the famed Shapleigh Hardware 
Company, St. Louis wholesalers, 
is a director in 10 corporations, 
including a railroad, a Portland 
cement company, public utility, 
Federal Reserve bank, and one of 
the city’s largest department 
stores. 

We would be anxious for th 
union leaders who demand that the 
“little men” be given a greate: 
share of the responsibility fo: 
leading the nation’s business and 
Government, to state where they 
can produce men with the broad 
experience and responsibility which 
many of today’s corporation presi 
dents possess. For leadership in 
Government, in business, in cor- 
porate affairs, community activi- 
ties is earned nine times out of ten 
—perhaps ninety-nine times out of 
a hundred. 

It is not uncommon to find a 
corporation president a director 
or chairman of some hospital, a 
school, or some important com- 
munity activity, such as a library, 
art institute, musical organiza- 
tion, or charitable enterprise. If 
anyone thinks that these thankless 
jobs are sinecures, let him try it 
once. The corporation president 
may have had things pretty much 
his own way, except for customer 
complaints, money trouble, and 
stockholders’ howls for bigger 
dividends. He soon finds himself 
the butt of constant criticism when 
he lets himself be persuaded to 
lead a drive to finance or build a 
hospital, or to pull some other 
community organization out of a 
financial debacle or slump. 

It requires endless patience, a 
superb disdain for irresponsible 
criticism, and a world of skillful 
negotiating ability to lead some 
community enterprise successfully, 
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where everybody in town feels it 
his or her “bounden” duty to com- 
plain and criticize. Recently we 
sat with five corporation presi- 
dents in a meeting. During a brief 
recess they fell to discussing out- 
side activities ; three of them were 
heads of hospital organizations in 
their communities. When those 
hospitals are built perhaps about 
25 per cent of the community 
people will say they are too large ; 
another 25 per cent will say they 
are too small; while the reminder 
will be divided between those who 
are supremely indifferent and 
those who are mildly favorable to 
the enterprise. 

There are some corporation 
presidents who steadfastly refuse 
to take on outside responsibilities, 
knowing that once the barriers are 
let down, they will be called upon 
to serve on other boards until their 
time is not their own. Still other 
presidents have tried it and found 
their major work suffering because 
of time devoted to outside enter- 
prises. Many executives are per- 
suaded to accept outside jobs on 
the old plea that every man owes 
something to others. This is a 
difficult argument to combat, and 
is responsible for snaring many an 
able man into extra jobs as a 
board member, a chairman of some 
drive or community activity. 

With business problems what 

(Continued on page 34) 


RICHARD R. DEUPREE 
The Procter & Gamble Co. 
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WILLIAM L. McKNIGHT 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. 


LEROY A. LINCOLN 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 


E. J. THOMAS 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 


ARTHUR W. McCAIN 
Chase National Bank 


WALTER GEIST 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 


MEYER KESTNBAUM 
Hart, Schaffner & Marx 





Twenty-seven checks a minute can be 
written with the tabulating machine 


Assembly Line Method: 


Replacing an old blind file arrangement that was a bottleneck at Moorman’s, 
this new strip-board file will save the company $1,250 a year on 600,000 look-ups 





When an office job is complicated, break it down 
into smaller operations, use time studies and more 
modern machines to speed the work and reduce costs, 
say Moorman Manufacturing Company executives 





By Wel L, Vorris 


ANY of the more than 2,100 

salesmen who distribute prod- 
ucts of the Moorman Manufactur- 
ing Company to farmers in 35 
states have never seen the home 
office in Quincy, Illinois. But this 
is not so unusual in view of the fact 
that they are recruited from local 
areas and are trained there by the 
sales manager in the territory. 
Selling is direct, with no middle- 
man between the manufacturer and 
the customer. 

The Quincy plant is quite a con- 
trast to the barn on the 275-acre 
stock farm in Kentucky where the 
first Moorman hog remedy was 
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made. More than 500 people are 
now employed and the company 
claims to lead the world in the 
manufacture of mineral feeds and 
protein concentrates. When you 
consider the large sales force to be 
serviced, and that products are 
being distributed from 70 ware- 
houses in 35 states, the logical 
question is, how can 275 people 
handle the office work? 

Such production is possible only 
through streamlined methods. New 
office machines many 
corners and increased production. 
In_ the 
example, three Burroughs Duplex 


have cut 


order department, for 


Calculators that permit assembly 
line methods for handling orders 
were recently put into use. Many 
computations that were formerly 
done by hand are now swiftly and 
accurately figured by the calcula 
tors. And where, under the old sys 
tem, one person might follow an 
order through for various verifi 
cations, several persons now handle 
them on an assembly line. With th 
new system, as many as 2,500 
orders have been handled in 1 day. 

Before an illustration is given 
to clarify the assembly line pro- 
cedure, another time saver in this 
line must be considered. The firs! 
girl handling the order has severa! 
things to check. She must verif 
the name of the salesman, sinc 
with more than 2,100 of them, r 
markable similarities can 
She must list the warehouse from 
which the goods will be shippec. 
and she marks those items tha 


occul 


are small enough to go by parc 
post. The parcel post zone is alsv 
recorded. Often the salesman ha 
an order shipped immediately from 
the warehouse nearest him. In tha 


case the order arriving at the 
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Prices are extended quickly and ac- 
curately with the Duplex Calculators 


Quincy office would be accompanied 
by a delivery ticket, which is com- 
pared with the original order for 
customer’s name and quantities 
and names of products. 

Under the old setup, these vari- 
ous items would have to be checked 
from cards filed alphabetically by 
the salesmen’s names, with no 
separation as to states. The time 
consumed thumbing through the 
file, pulling the card, jotting down 
the information on the order, and 
replacing the card was a bottle- 
neck for the entire system. To 
eliminate this, the old blind code 
files have been replaced with strip- 
boards. This equipment consists of 
boards with salesmen’s names in 
alphabetical order, stripped in 
position. All the additional in- 
formation needed for coding the 
orders is given with each sales- 
man’s name. 

The strip-boards are classified 
according to states, and girls in 
one assembly line will check orders 
from one state or one sales area, 
while another assembly line will be 
confined to another area. The 


boards are placed in an upright 


Since installation of these Electromatic billing machines that use fanfold 
billing paper, efficiency in the department has increased about 30 per cent 


n the Office 


position on the checker’s desk. To 
find and verify the information 
mentioned earlier, all the girl has 
to do is run a finger or pencil down 
the strip of names until she finds 
the one she wants. Then she merely 
checks the name and writes down 
the information needed. All the 
time originally spent in thumbing 
through files has been eliminated. 
An 11-motion operation with the 
blind code card file has been re- 
duced to 2 steps. The company be- 
lieves that on 600,000 look-ups a 
year, the new strip file will save 
$1,250. 

To get back to the assembly line 
method of checking orders, this 
first checker now finishes her veri- 
fications and writes down the ad- 
ditional information. A _ second 
operator then writes down the unit 
price of all products, and the third 
assembler in the line is the cal- 
culator operator who extends the 
prices and totals the amount with 
her new Burroughs Duplex Cal- 
culator. 
course, is the multiplication of the 


Extending prices, of 


unit price of a product with the 


(Continued on page 38) 


(Above) Prepunched card file. (Below) 
Proof machine with check receptacles 





No long waits at the parts counter, a comfortable recreation room for employees’ use at lunch time—these are two of 
the ideas which are helping to insure better customer service at the Lanahan Dodge-Plymouth dealership in Chicago 


An Auto Dealer Looks 
To the Future 





With many automobile dealers pursuing a customer- 
be-damned policy, it is inspiring to read of one who is 
attempting to improve customer service by starting 
with its employees, offering many unusual advantages 





By Wilkam 7] Augshurger 


OWN in “Auto Row,” on 

Chicago’s near South Side, 
there’s a large and highly success- 
ful auto dealership doing a bang- 
up job in preserving sound cus- 
tomer relations through the simple 
expedient of insuring the happi- 
ness of its employees. Probably 
what is more significant is the fact 
that the job is being done by a 
woman who, by virtue of her sex, 
- is probably better versed than her 
male competitors in the lasting 
values of the social amenities. 

Name any industry from A to Z 
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that hasn’t had a difficult chore 
to do in the matter of repairing 
customer relations, and you prob- 
ably wouldn’t have to go much 
farther than the automobile field 
to find one that has had, and still 
has for that matter, a tougher 
mending job with public opinion. 

Banquet speakers have, without 
much variation in their nostalgic 
viewpoints, spoken wistfully about 
a certain honeymoon that appears 
to be over and have contemplated 
with disturbed conscience the re- 
turn to good-will selling as some 


sort of retreat in the economic 
cycle. And the automobile people, 
infiltrated by a used-car-lot breed 
known as the “Madman Kellys,” 
“Screwball Sams,” and “Desperate 
Dans,” haven’t had too much 
grateful favor from a bewildered 
public. 

There is a pretty good chance, 
nevertheless, that quite a few old 
established auto dealers with an 
eye to the future will still be doing 
business at the old stand, with 
cordial public acceptance, when 
the “Madman Kellys” are gone 
and forgotten. Such an institu 
tion, shaping its customer rela 
tions program to reap benefits 
for a day when supply will exceed 
demand, is M. J. Lanahan, Inc. 

There you will find what is a 
practical demonstration, perhaps, 
of an old bromide concerning 
catching more flies with sugar 
than with vinegar. The desired end 
result is familiar but the approach 
is novel, with ice cream plus a few 
tasty other items such as Cokes 
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The employees and the customers like the soda fountain so well that many customers patronize it regularly and Lana- 
han’s now makes its own ice cream. The quality of food served is above average and there is always a smile from ‘‘Jake”’ 


and milk shakes as lures instead 
of sugar. 

The dubious distinction of being 
the first auto dealer along “Auto 
Row” to transplant a section of a 
drug store alongside of the usual 
grease and grime environment of 
a garage belongs to Alice Merri- 
man Lanahan. And she probably 
is not the first employer to dis- 
cover that happy employees, glad- 
dened by their own clubroom and 
a private soda fountain or any 
other device, radiate good cus- 
tomer relations. Yet she does de- 
serve some kind of recognition for 
putting a formula to work in an 
industry which probably has ac- 
cumulated more customer enmity 
and suspicion than any other, at a 
time when it needed good will most. 

It has been 2 years now since 
the widow of “Mike” J. Lanahan 
took over the wealthy Dodge and 
Plymouth dealership which he 
operated for 31 years until his 
death. Other morale-building im- 
provements have been introduced 
to the 110 Lanahan employees by 
the lady whom competitors used 
to call “the kitchen mechanic,” but 
the soda fountain and the club- 
room lounge she installed are 
tangible evidence of the Golden 
Rule in practical operation. 

Lanahan’s does a_ thumping 
parts and equipment business 
through its midwestern distrib- 
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utorship for Chrysler and DeSoto 
parts, in addition to the regular 
parts line for Dodge and Plym- 
outh. The distributorship and 
three floors of the auto repair end 
of the business are housed in a 
large building separate from the 
principal new car (when there are 
any) and truck salesrooms front- 
ing on Michigan Avenue. 

A steady stream of customers 
who come to the parts building are 
able to glimpse the soda foun- 
tain and clubroom in operation. 
This patronage has grown to such 
an extent that the Lanahan firm 
now manufactures its own ice 
cream and sells a wide selection of 
toothsome flavors, not only at cost 
to its employees, but to customers 
as well. 

Employees are 
patronize the fountain and club- 
room at any time of day and as 
often as they choose. Milk shakes 
and malteds sell for only 15 
cents. They are made with an ice 
cream of 18 per cent cream con- 
tent and only 70 per cent overrun 
(compared with about 100 per 
cent overrun, or air, ordinarily 
sold at the corner drug store). 
“Three scoops to each one,” 


privileged to 


‘ordered the lady auto dealer when 


the fountain was installed. “Give 
’em their money’s worth and more.” 

The fountain fronts one side of 
a spacious lounge, called the club- 


room, and is furnished with grease- 
proof garden or beach chairs and 
tables. Here the employees enjoy 
their lunch in comfort with plenty 
of reading material, radio and 
phonograph music. Presiding at 
the fountain is “Jake,” the colored 
steward who keeps the cash cus- 
tomers happy with lively repartee. 
“You’d be surprised to know 
how much this clubroom means to 
‘the boys’ and our customer re- 
lations,” Mrs. Lanahan said. She 
cited a generous bonus arrange- 
ment that rewards the parts and 
service salesmen each week, a 
bonus every month for all those 
employees not in direct sales, plus 
an over-all distribution at the end 
of the year which is based on 
profits. She pointed out the 
wooden floors, instead of cement, 
for the mechanics to work on; a 
cheerful color scheme throughout 
(white and coral) ; a weekly bowl- 
ing series for which the firm sup- 
plies uniforms, prizes, and a big 
banquet at the end of the season; 
and hospitalization and sickness 
benefits. “But this soda fountain 
is what ‘the boys’ are really proud 
of. And, of course, we are too. 
“T’ve always insisted on cour- 
tesy to all customers,” Mrs. Lana- 
han said. “Courtesy comes much 
easier from the employee who is 
happy in his job and with his 


(Continued on page 44) 
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The Figures Are Ready 


Every Day 





Management decisions and planning are easier at 
Chicago Steel Service Company because no one need 
wait for basic figures on sales, costs, profits, inventory 





Sales cards can be sorted on this machine by product, by salesman, by monthly 
sales, or any series of combinations and the tabulating machine does the rest 


A master card is duplicated when order comes in, and additional punching dates 
the invoice, gives its number, custcmer’s order number, and totals the amount 
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HE cost of equipment per man- 

hour at the Chicago Steel Serv- 
ice Company is a fraction more 
than 10 cents. “The figure is a 
basic guide in determining the 
point of greatest return,” accor'- 
ing to Paul Katzmark, com)- 
troller of the company, “and is 
one any company can compute to 
decide whether it is meeting the 
demands for efficient and modern 
equipment.” 

This figure is computed by di- 
viding the total annual costs for 
depreciation, maintenance, an 
rental of leased equipment by thic 
total annual hours worked by tlic 
office staff. If 10 cents per hour 
seems to be a high figure, compar- 
ing it with the amount paid tl. 
average office worker per hour 
would indicate that it might not 
be so high after all. Katzmark 
used this example for comparison. 
One company, it is assumed, pays 
its office workers an average of 
something more than $1 an hour. 
Its cost of equipment per worker 
per hour is 5 cents, but it turns 
out that the equipment is obsolete 
and holding down production anc 
efficiency. Another 5 cents per 
worker per hour would increase 
production and help employ 
morale, and therefore few com- 
panies would consider it money 
wasted. 

Opening the way for top c!- 
ficiency in the office through thc 
latest equipment is just another 
progressive step for the Chicago 
Steel Service Company. In 194° 
the company installed — severa! 
thousand dollars’ worth of ne 
furniture and office equipment. 
Except for two or three pieces 0! 
equipment in the office, everything 
is less than 2 years old. 

Some of the equipment in th 
tabulating department is rented 
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from IBM and consists of an auto- 
matic duplicating key punch, an 
alphabetical printing punch, a 
collator, a horizontal sorter, and 
an alphabetical electric accounting 
machine with an automatic car- 
riage (tabulating machine). Three 
full-time workers, with the part- 
time help of a secretary, handle 
the several thousand invoices 
processed monthly. 

A master card is maintained for 
each customer, showing the cus- 
tomer’s number, city, state, sales- 
man, pricing zone, occupational 
tax status. As invoices come in, 
these master cards are selected for 
the respective accounts, and the 
above information is automatically 
punched in the tabulating cards 
by inserting the master card in the 
duplicator. Additional punching 
dates the invoice, gives the invoice 
number, total amounts, and cus- 
tomer’s order number. Duplicate 
tab cards are then produced for 
each item of each invoice with the 
product code cost, based on stand- 
ard costs, and weight. Cards pro- 
duced in the first operation are 
accounts. receivable cards and 
those in the second are sales cards. 

Instead of totaling the first 
set of cards and then the second 
set, and finally comparing the two 
totals for a balance, a method 
‘alled “zero balancing” is used. 
Sales cards are subtracted from 
accounts receivable cards, and an 
error will show the amount the 


A bank deposit slip is printed with the cash receipts 
journal, and is torn off and given to bank with checks 
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Statements are prepared from the open account file at the end of the month 
and are printed on the tabulating machine at the rate of 80 lines a minute 


balance is off and about where the 
error can be found. Asterisks ap- 
pear when the figures are in 
balance. Sales cards and accounts 
receivable cards are then separated 
on the sorter. 

The accounts receivable cards 
are then filed numerically in the 
tabulating filing cabinet with other 
open items to form the accounts 
receivable ledger in account num- 
ber sequence. Accounts receivable 
are balanced daily. The total is 
abstracted from the open accounts 
receivable file by tabulating the 
cards through the accounting ma- 
chines. This total is 
with the outstanding accounts re- 


reconciled 


ceivable from the general ledger at 


the beginning of the month plus 
charges made less cash collected 
in the interim. 

Sales cards are used to produce 
the sales journal and to prepare 
other statistical sales information 
that may be needed. 

When remittances are received 
from customers, the credit posting 
is made by extracting the respec- 
tive cards. These cards are then 
punched to show the customer’s 
check number, date of payment, 
discount, and net cash received. 
After being punched, these cards 
produce the cash receipts journal 
and the bank deposit slip, all in 
one operation. The slip with a list- 


(Continued on page 46) 


Accounts receivable cards are filed numerically with 
other open items to form the accounts receivable ledger 
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Ideas from City National B 


ROWING almost as fast as or scraper home late in 1947. Fur- ties for rapid, accurate customer out 
faster than its home city of _ nished with an idea of giving em- service, the new offices have many men 
Houston, Texas, City National ployees the most comfortable and ideas which may be usable in other 
Bank moved into its own new sky- __ efficient working tools, plus facili- _ businesses. 
The entire banking quarters are 
air-conditioned, ;have indirect 
lighting, and are wired for music tion 
broadcasts to the employees and feet 
customers. inla 
Paneling in different rooms is feet 
made of walnut, ribbon-grained com 
and blistered mahogany, zebra is i 
wood, and lacewood. These dif- 
ferent woods were assembled from 
Australia, Africa, and Honduras, 
and from the bank’s own state of 
Texas. 
An idea which seems to be more 
and more popular is the T-shape 
desk and table combination shown 
on page 17. For meetings the 
executive uses a desk and table 
placed in T-formation. When no 
meetings are in progress, the table 
may be moved to a side position, 
out of the way. This enables a 


One of the public rooms in the new City National Bank building recently com- private office to be — ped te 
pleted in Houston, Texas. Note the ultramodern desks, leather covered chairs 


handle fairly large meetings, with- 


As a public relations device, the bank permits use of the big meeting room by civic and charitable organizations, and also 
uses it for board and other bank meetings. The room seats as many as 25 people comfortably. Table is 21 feet long 
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4 ° One of many unusual methods is 
the handling of tellers’ carts. They 

o N CW Ofti CeS are locked in the main vault each 

, night. At the opening of business 

each day a teller goes to the vault, 

out the space-consuming arrange- _ gold, silver, and copper. Chairs, pushes his cart, which is really a 

ment of a big directors’ table in built by Bright Chair Company, rolling desk, to a position right 

the same office with an executive are natural finish walnut, up- under the ledge behind the counter 
desk. holstered in top-grain tan leather. used by the public. 

The large directors’ table shown 
on page 16 was built in two sec- 
tions, and is 21 feet long and 4 
feet wide. There are two matching 
inlay strips which conform per- 
fectly with the joint. The table 
comfortably seats 25 people and 
is in daily use, not only by the 
bank officers and directors but 
also by many charitable and civic 
organizations which are permitted 
to use the room. 

American walnut in natural 
finish is used for all of the desks, 
which were designed by Carl 
Leopold, president of the Leopold 
Company, who also built the desks 
and tables. The entire installation 
was handled by C. E. Richards and 
Charles Gerson of Finger Office 
Equipment Company of Houston. 

All draperies used are a com- 
bination of wool, chenille, and 


In private offices a special arrangement enables the occupant to hold meetings 
metal threads. The threads are comfortably, simply by moving a table up to the desk and making a T-formation 





Desks, chairs, and tables, all especially designed in American natural finish walnut for this particular installation, har- 
monize with all other interior trim and accessories. Finger Office Equipment Company handled the complete installation 
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What New Problems Will 
Army Boom Create? 





The big question is—how will this defense boom differ 
from the one which began in 1940? There are many 
factors to indicate that it will be different, but some 
of the old well-known headaches will be present also 





By Robert ff. ,” = 


Economist, Stein, Hall & Company 


NLY 2 short years after the 
close of the Second World 
War, the American nation is fac- 
ing the possibility of further con- 
flict. According to the statements 
of our political leaders, no one 
actually anticipates war within 
the near-term future. Yet the in- 
ternational situation has deterio- 
rated so rapidly that we are now 
seriously debating what steps we 
can best take to strengthen our- 
selves industrially and militarily. 
No one knows whether we may not 
yet find a basis for compromise 


Bob Heilbroner is economist for Stein, 
Hall & Company, well-known inter- 
national trading firm of New York 
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and agreement with Soviet Russia. 
But judging from the train of 
events in the past few months, it 
seems highly probable that we will 
be devoting an increased share of 
our resources to the production of 
armaments. 

What will such an industrial 
shift mean to business as a whole? 
Management committees all over 
the country have been huddled 
over this question since the Presi- 
dent’s call for the draft and Uni- 
versal Military Training in 
March. For some industries, such 
as airplanes, the question is a 
matter of survival ; for many other 
industries it poses other and more 
complicated problems. Would an 
armaments boom mean another en- 
largement of the market, such as 
we had from 1940 to 1945? Would 
it mean new controls? Will it mean 
that many companies will not be 
able to get the raw materials to 
manufacture their products? These 
are the questions which plague 
business thinking today. 

Certainly the armaments boom, 
if it comes, will relieve what is 
otherwise a weakening business 
picture. Although there is no 
evidence that we are faced with 
anything remotely resembling the 
onset of a depression, there is un- 


questionably a perceptible slack- 
ening in the tempo of sales. The 
number of business failures is re- 
acting from its abnormal wartime 
low and is climbing to normal 
levels. In some lines contracts are 
being canceled where formerly they 
were eagerly sought. The business 
contraction has not been even; 
some areas have felt the pressur: 
of the buyers’ market quicker and 
harder than others. Food sales. 
consumer durables, and luxuries 
particularly have felt the pinch. 
But there is an easier tone 
throughout most of the economy: 
The market in steel is less gray: 
if you are not too particular about 
the model or color, you can get a 
car for immediate delivery ; textile 
mills are concerned over fourth 
quarter bookings; department 
store executives are watching 
volume figures with some concern. 

Into this picture of a general 
business slowdown, the interna- 
tional crisis has injected a new 
note. It is now a good possibility 
that the decline in business ex- 
penditures will be compensated 
for by an increase in Government 
outlays for defense and that the 
European Recovery Program will 
be speeded and intensified. 

But in weighing the effect of 
such a program on domestic busi- 
ness, management must realiz 
that we are a different economy 
than we were in 1939. Unless we 
are forced into a program actually 
geared to war, it is unlikely that 
increased armament -expenditures 
will be felt “across the board” as 
they were 8 years ago. It should 
not be forgotten that our physical 
output today is 50 per cent larger 
than it was before World War II. 
We have already built much of the 
physical plant and equipment 
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If we are forced into a large-scale armament building program, it will be different in many ways from the previous defense 
boom. Plants, for the most part, are already constructed; much modern machinery and needed equipment are available 


which we will need, and we already 
possess new industries and new in- 
dustrial capacity and know-how. 
Hence the diversion of more re- 
sources into arms will come on top 
of a broader base and will hit with 
less impact than before. 

In all probability and unless 
the international situation becomes 
desperately critical, we will be 
able to satisfy our needs for 
domestic security by a relatively 
small increase in expenditure in 
terms of our national economy. 
The Finletter report on our air- 
craft industry recommends that 
we spend something over $4 billion 
per year on planes until 1952. 
This is certainly not a sufficiently 
large sum to ignite another in- 
flationary fire. In addition to air- 
craft and atomic weapons, a 
limited program of armament 
may mean some expansion of the 
steel industry, and a revival for 
our machine tool companies. But 
unless the program is expanded 
far beyond presently talked-of 
size, it will not mean a general in- 
dustrial reconversion. 

Even such a limited program— 
involving perhaps $10 billion a 
year above our present budget— 
would impose some risk of inflation 


and the probability of limited 
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controls. For example, if we in- 
crease still further our already 
swollen demand for steel, it is 
reasonable to assume that alloca- 
tions will be necessary, and with 
allocations, price controls in 
bottleneck areas may also be 
needed. More important, the new 
impetus toward Government 
spending will make tax cuts on in- 
dividuals less feasible and might 
even encourage the reimposition of 
excess profits taxes. 

In effect, a limited armaments 
boom will mainly be felt as an in- 
tensification of the trend we have 
many times commented on: The 
emergence of the Government as 
the single greatest customer of 
American business and the largest 
source of income for American 
citizens. Presently budgeted Gov- 
ernment expenditures call for an 
outlay of $3.4 billion a month 
during 1948, with business’ share 
being $1.6 billion, and individuals’ 
$1.8 billion. This tremendous 
yearly outlay of $40.8 billion is 
more than the entire national in- 
come in the depression year of 
1933 and well over half our na- 
tional income for 1939. 

Of the present budgeted Federal 
outlays, defense programs already 
account for nearly two-thirds of 


business’ orders and about a third 
of individuals’ receipts. For 
example, of the $3.2 billion which 
the Government will spend on 
“supplies and materials” in 1948, 
$2.5 billion will be supplies for the 
Armed Services ; of the $2.1 billion 
Government expenditure on “equip- 
ment,” nearly all represent mili- 
tary items. 

Thus even without an “arma- 
ments boom,” we are already in an 
economy which is being cushioned 
to a considerable extent by ex- 
penditures for defense ; a moderate 
increase in these expenditures 
should not introduce changes of 
tremendous importance. Unless we 
assume that we shall have to 
organize our entire economy from 
top to bottom for war, there is 
every likelihood that a limited in- 
crease in Government spending for 
defense will only fill the gap left 
by declining business expenditures 
for postwar expansion. 

For the individual management, 
this is a good time to start think- 
ing about adopting company 
policies for those foreseeable 
changes which appear most prob- 
able today. If we have a limited 
armaments boom, the most likely 
changes in the over-all situation 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Old Look—1946 





OLD LOOK 


Price of 
raincoat 


$9.95 each 


Wages 
$0.85 


an hour 


NEW LOOK 


Price of 
raincoat 


$5.95 each 


Wages 
$1.17 


an hour 





New Look—1948 








ow Buchsbaum Raises 
ages, Cuts Prices 





Harmony in labor relations is the key behind the wage- 
price policy at Buchsbaum & Company. The policy is 
one that has been building since 1941 when the third 
strike in Buchsbaum’s history threatened its existence 





WO years ago S. Buchsbaum 
& Company manufactured 
raincoats that retailed for $9.95 
each. The average wage for women 
at that time was 85 cents an hour. 
The same raincoats are still being 
produced by the Chicago company, 
but today they are retailing for 
$5.95 each. And the average wage 
for women is now $1.17 an hour. 
Such wage and price changes 
seem a little incongruous, judging 
from the usual procedure. For in- 
- stance, when meat packers get an 
increase, housewives generally pay 
a little more for their pork chops 
at the neighborhood market. And 
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when steel prices go up, union 
leaders start screaming for more 
money. They would hardly be 
optimistic about their chances of 
getting wage increases if prices 
were going down. 

But that is what has happened 
at Buchsbaum. Wages have gone 
up and prices have gone down, and 
it’s all the result of cooperation 
between labor and management. 
The price reductions hold true for 
most of the other company prod- 
ucts too, in spite of the general in- 
crease in costs of raw materials. 
The price of leather has gone up, 
but Buchsbaum’s belts cost cus- 


tomers less than they did two years 
ago. A fountain pen that retailed 
for $12.50 two years ago now sells 
for $5.95, and the company 
markets a 3-color pen for $5.95. 
The price of suspenders has been 
stretched to the popping point, 
and the consumer’s pants are now 
held up for less. Jewelry prices 
have remained fairly constant. 
Generally speaking, Buchsbaum’s 
products now sell from about 30 to 
40 per cent less than they did two 
years ago. Improved methods, of 
course, have helped make possible 
such price reductions, but the real 
answer can be found in the extraor 
dinary relations between labor and 
management. 

Buchsbaum, after breaking up 
the first two attempts to organize 
its employees, now works with the 
union instead of against it. The 
company has a bonus plan, a mini- 
mum hiring rate of 95 cents an 
hour for new employees, and a 
union health and welfare fund in- 
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the PROOF 
is on the TAPE! 





Remington Rand's 


PRINTING CALCULATOR 
gives you 
PRINTED FIGURE FACTS 


Management needs proved figure facts on which to base important decisions. 
Inventory reports, profit percentages, cost estimates and the multitude of figure 
information necessary to run a business must be computed accurately. That’s why 
Remington Rand’s Printing Calculator serves every size business by eliminating 
incorrect computations and misleading reports . . . by saving valuable time 


ordinarily lost copying figures and re-calculating problems. 


Your facts are right the first time when the Printing Calculator produces 
your figures. This machine never relies on assumptions . . . it automatically prints 
on the tape each factor and answer of every calculation. You never have to 
repeat a problem . . . the printed tape is your first-time proof of accuracy and a 
permanent record to which you can refer weeks or months later. Compact and 
simple to operate, the 10-key Printing Calculator gives you complete, rapid 
figuring service. It multiplies and divides automatically, adds and subtracts— 


and prints each factor. 


Ask your Remington Rand representative for a demonstration, or write for 
further information to Remington Rand Inc., Adding-Bookkeeping-Calculating 
Machines Division, Department AB-4, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Remagion Rend 
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to which it pays $1 per worker per 
week. The fund provides a $500 
death benefit policy for each 
worker, and 91 days’ annual hos- 
pitalization for each employee who 
is ill or injured. 

Buchsbaum, however, is no 
philanthropic organization set up 
just to please members of the AFL 
Chemical Workers Union, Local 
241. The company is out to make 
a profit, but after years of ex- 
perience in fighting unions it has 
learned that more profit can be 
made by cooperating with them 
than by trying to eliminate them. 
And Buchsbaum should know, with 
22 years of fighting experience and 
about 7 years of learning to 
cooperate. 

This harmonious relationship 
between labor and management can 
be attributed, in part, to Samuel 
Laderman, president of the local. 
It can be attributed in large part 
to President Herbert J. Buchs- 
baum, who is always looking out 
for his company. In thinking 
of his company, however, he is 


also insuring the welfare of his 
employees. A problem came up 


recently that illustrates this 
thoughtfulness. Several girls in 
one section were producing 16 


raincoats a day. Buchsbaum 
thought they could make more, 
and he went to Laderman to talk 
it over. He told Laderman the girls 
could turn out more work, and 
added that if production con- 
tinued at such levels, the company 
might end up operating at a loss. 
The union, of course, was not 
obligated to make any effort to 
flood the market with raincoats. 
But both men knew that more rain- 
coats meant more money for the 
company and the union, and so 
they agreed to compromise. 

Laderman was willing for time 
studies to be made, and they 
eventually indicated that 26 rain- 
coats a day was the standard for 
this section, with 32 a day being 
possible. Buchsbaum decided to 
offer a bonus of 5 cents an hour 
for those employees who could 
turn out 26 raincoats a day and 
a 10-cent bonus for those who 
reached 32 a day. Soon after the 
bonus was put into effect, 60 per 
cent of the employees in this sec- 
tion qualified for the 5-cent bonus, 
and 20 per cent for the 10-cent 
bonus. 

Other departments use a group 
bonus system. Under this method, 
a standard output is figured for 


Samuel Laderman, Herbert Buchsbaum, and officers of the local have found the 


harmonious chord in labor-management relations at Buchsbaum & Company 
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each department through time 
study and experience. When this 
output is exceeded, the profits 
from the excess are divided between 
the company and employees. Con- 
sider a belt department for illus- 
tration. We’ll assume that the de- 
partment has a standard of 7,000 
belts during an 8-hour day. If 
8,000 belts were produced in a 
day, then the profits to be made 
from the extra 1,000 belts would 
be divided between the company 
and employees in the department. 
The standard is figured from a cer- 
tain number of departmental em- 
ployees, and when two or three 
people are absent from work, the 
standard would naturally vary 
a little. 

The history of Buchsbaum & 
Company is one of bitter anti- 
union activity. Founded in 1888. 
as a small family business making 
jewelry, the company first ran 
into trouble in 1918 when a union 
contract was signed. A strike fol- 
lowed, but it was broken when the 
company brought in new workers 
and trained them for the jobs left 
open. The employees who had 
struck soon filed back to Buchs- 
baum’s without union cards and 
were rehired one at a time with an 
antiunion lecture. 

Before the strike, the company 
promptly refused all union de- 
mands. Active union members were 
discharged, and employees op- 
posed to unions were quickly 
elevated to positions out of pro- 
portion to their seniority and 
often beyond their skill. Plants in 
the same association with Buchs- 
baum were following suit, and the 
unions in these various plants re- 
taliated by slowdowns, breakage. 
and stealing. 

After going through such ex- 
periences with unions, Buchsbaum 
was extremely wary of them after 
this first strike was broken in 1919. 
Every employee was watched for 
union tendencies, and immediate 
dismissal followed the discovery of 
such leanings. 

In 1935, the union began or- 
ganizing again. Members of Buchs- 

(Continued on page 50) 
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ow... ne- r-/ine --- photocopies 


can be sharper, clearer 


New photographic emulsion gives dense Pure high quality paper base assures 
blacks . +s Whatever the original—printing, typing, clear, crisp whites — Kodak-made in 
or handwriting—copies made on Kodagraph Contact Kodak’s own mill, the base used for Kodagraph 
Paper all come through with dense blacks—line for Contact Paper is chemically and physically 
a mag nod _— pure—fit background for 
th a ] of this ne : the dense blacks of the 
e emulsion of this new photographic images. 
contact paper—developed Furthermore, it’s long- 
by Kodak especially lasting, tough, durable— 
for photocopying. and lies flat. 


Kodag raph Contact Paper 


See for yourself ...Try it on your own 
equipment—Try Kodagraph Contact Paper in your own 
office ... let your own operators show you just what 
results they can get with it. You'll 

find it saves time and money, 

gives you better results. : 


Wide latitude makes Mail Couforw fr FREE Cook 


exposure, processing 

simple, sure—Kodagraph Contact 
Paper is easy to handle from start to 
finish. Thanks to wide latitude, good 
results do not depend upon split-second 
timing. What’s more, because of its - 
uniformity, exposure and processing 
times remain the same—from sheet 

to sheet, package to package. 


Eastman Kodak Company 

Industrial Photographic Division 

Rochester 4, N. Y. 

Please send me a free copy of 

“The Big New Plus”— your book- 

let about Kodagraph Contact 

Paper and the other papers in this 

great new Kodak line. I have [) contact 

printer 1) direct process 1 blueprint equipment. 
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EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Industrial Photographic Division 
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A dozen girls handle the filing for the Chicago Tribune’s adjusting and billing department. Under the new system, many 
separate classifications have been grouped together and a great deal of time has been saved in making adjustments 


New Filing System Cuts 
Time 80 Per Cent 





Under the old system there were 


A metropolitan newspaper installs a filing system ‘¢P#rate files for these classifica- 
tions: Counter cash, where ads 


that eliminates many unnecessary motions. Twelve .... slaeed in person and onsh 
different groupings have been cut to four, and in passed over the counter; district 


some cases the time saved amounts to 80 per cent °Py, which included ads solicited 
by salesmen ; out-of-town copy, or 


copy mailed in, usually with a 








NEW filing system installed 
when the Chicago T'ribune’s 
adjusting and billing department 
was recently remodeled cuts filing 
time as much as 80 per cent in 
some cases. And time needed to 4 fo SES ee ee <= 4 © An 


cor 


adjust a customer’s complaint is pete 
? ways 

cut proportionately. \ 5 happ 
The filing department handles wets ness { 
all copy on classified and display \ +. ae . streal 
advertisements. Information about ee. | we 
usin 


advertisement changes and com- 
plaints must come from this de- 
partment. A dozen girls are kept 
busy flipping through the files for 
- correspondence and other informa- 
tion, and the new system makes 
the material available in a matter Filing is done alphabetically and numbers are used also because they are 4 
of minutes. good check in the system and some people file more efficiently with them 
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come out, come out, wherever you are 


© And to get crude oil out, profitably, 
management keeps a sharp eye out for 
ways to cut costs. That eye falls 
happily, these days, on Moore busi- 
ness forms. For, while office overhead 
streaks up and up, these multi-copy 
forms slice waste, boost output for 
businesses large and small. 
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The Atlantic Refining Company, Phila- 
delphia, uses Moore cost-cutting tabu- 
lating forms to secure speedy, accurate 
control. The Humble Oil and Refining 
Company, Houston, Texas, uses Moore 
business forms. Your firm, too, can 
shave operating costs and get airtight 
control. Just call your local Moore office 


On the trail of crude oil in Louisiana swampland 


for proof and money-saving details. 

Sales offices in over 200 cities from 
coast to coast, ready to serve you swiftly. 
There are Moore factories in Niagara 
Falls and Elmira, N. Y.; Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Denton, Texas; Los Angeles 
and Emeryville, Calif. Also sales offices 
and factories across Canada. 


>» 


Se 
MOORE BUSINESS FORMS, INC. 
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money order; correspondence, 
which means letters that might 
have passed between a T'ribune 
representative and a customer; 
changes, meaning anything de- 
leted, added, or replaced in an ad 
by a customer; reinsertions, or 
ads that have been run longer than 
originally planned ; classified copy, 
or copy that is charged to the 
customer’s account; refund 
vouchers, made when the customer 
overpaid his bill; remittances, 
made by a customer; display ads, 
the large ads found throughout the 
newspaper; branch copy, which 
goes over the counter at one of the 
Tribune’s branch offices ; and can- 
cellations, including any ads can- 
celed before the deadline. 

With a separate file for each of 
these classifications, much _ time 


could be consumed in gathering all 
the information about one ad. For 
example, let’s take the case of an 
advertiser who called in to say 
that there were too many lines of 
copy in an advertisement he placed 


with a district salesman. The error 
was corrected, but the customer 
called the next day to say that in 
making the change the wrong tele- 
phone number was printed. He 
asked for a written apology. The 
letter was written, and a copy 
went into the correspondence file. 
Since the wrong telephone number 
was used in the ad one day, the 
customer was offered a reinser- 
tion. Everything went along 
smoothly until the customer called 
in a couple of days later to check 
on the cost of the ad. The call 
went to the adjusting phone room, 
and one of the girls there relayed 
the message to the filing section. 
These are the separate steps 
that had to be taken under the old 
system to get the required in- 
formation: The original copy 
would be lifted from the district 
file; other copy would be found in 
the change file; correspondence 
would come from that file; re- 
insertion information from another 
file. And when each folder was 
lifted from its file, a charge-out 
card would have to be made to re- 
place the folder. Then when every- 
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thing was cleared, the material 
would have to be filed, consuming 
about the same time it took to find 
it in the first place. 

Those were the conditions under 
the old system. And now we come 
to the new system. With the new 
filing setup, there are only four 
separate classifications: Cancella- 
tions, branch copy, display copy, 
and another that includes all the 
other groups. Therefore, any ma- 
terial about one customer’s ad- 
vertisement would be in the same 
file if it fell into any of these clas- 
sifications—counter cash, district 
copy, out-of-town copy, corre- 
spondence, complaints, changes, 
reinsertions, classified copy, re- 
fund vouchers, and remittances. 

The filing is done alphabetically. 
Whenever a customer has used the 
classified section more than five 
times, his copy for a particular 
file goes into a special folder, which 
also carries a number. This number 
can be used as a double check in 
the filing system. As an example, 
we can take the Jones Manufac- 
turing Company, and assume that 
it has a special folder. The folder, 
of course, would be found in the 
JON section of the file. There 
would also be a number, and when 
the folder was ready to be replaced 
in the file, it could be filed by num- 
ber or by alphabet. 

To go back to our illustration, 
when the customer called in the 
last time to check on the price of 
his advertisement, a girl in the 
filing department, under the new 
system, would find all the informa- 
tion under one listing. This in- 
formation would include his 
original ad made through a dis- 
trict salesman, the change, the 
written apology, and the reinser- 
tion. Only one charge-out card 
would have to be made, and the 
time saved is apparent. 

The printers’ strike at the 
Tribune has altered the routine in 
the advertising department. When 
a classified ad comes in now, two 
copies of the order are made, and 
one remains in the classified re- 
ceiving department while the other 
goes to be verified as to content 


and as to credit rating of the cus- 
tomer. The order then goes to the 
Electromatic or Vari-Typer, then 
to the photographer. The adver- 
tisement is again checked thor- 
oughly when the paper is printed, 
and if it is misclassified or incor- 
rect in any way, the mistake is 
brought to the attention of the 
customer. If the ad is in the proper 
place and no error is found, it runs 
the number of days ordered by the 
customer. Upon expiration, the 
customer is billed, and the final 
material is filed. 

About the only difference under 
the old setup before the printers’ 
strike was that the order went to 
the composing room to be set in 
type instead of being sent to the 
photoengraver. 

Before the printers’ strike last 
November, the filing department 
often handled more than 6,000 
completions daily. That is to say, 
more than 6,000 classified or dis- 
play advertisements were filed 
after they had expired. With the 
13 separate filing classifications 
under the old system, the filing 
steps were naturally increased 
tremendously since some orders re- 
quired adjustments. 

Because of the photographing 
process that has been substituted 
for the typesetting since the 
printers’ strike, all the classified 
advertisements cannot be changed 
from day to day. Such a change 
would involve a break-up of the en- 
tire page, necessitate reassembling 
and more photographing, and 
would take more time than the 
paper could afford to give to it. 
Therefore, most classifieds are ac- 
cepted for runs of only three, four, 
or seven times. The classified pages 
are made up twice a week, and 
most new ads can start only at 
one of these times. There are ex- 
ceptions for death notices, lost and 
found information, and some help 
wanted ads. 

The filing department transfers 
files every 6 months. Old files are 
stacked away for so many years 
before being destroyed. The de- 
partment is considering the use of 
microfilm for recording its files. 
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DITTO SAVINGS 
PAY ITS COST 


IN EVERY FIELD OF BUSINESS, IN EVERY INDUSTRY! 













As a business man, your primary interest lies in doing the best 
job at least cost. Ditto, the One-Writing Business System, en- 
ables you to do just that. The economies effected with Ditto 
quickly retrieve its original cost. The overall efficiency achieved 
by Ditto in coordinating activities of every department elimi- 
nates paper work errors, helps employees get more work done 
in less time. Thousands of firms in every branch of American 
industry testify to this. One of them, for example, Berkshire 
Knitting Mills, saves $11,000 annually with a Ditto One- 
PRODUCTION « PAYROLL Writing Order-Invoice system. Ditto can probably bring you 
similar savings, while increasing speed and accuracy. 


PURCHASING Send for your free copy of Case History 4611 











u to learn how Berkshire Knitting Mills uses 
ORDER-BILLING Ditto to the tune of a $11,000 yearly saving. 


*A letter in our files, from the Scott-Fores- Umling 
man Company, testifies to this statement. 
Copy of the letter is available upon request. oo Syaléwe 


TRADE MARK REG, U.S. PAT. 












DITTO, INC., 2251 W. Harrison St., Chicago 12, Illinois © In Canada: Ditto of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 
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Gamble Store Sets Pace 
for Smaller Cities 





The small storekeepers who learned to move large vol- 
umes in little towns and cities are still growing. The 
St. Cloud store, the latest in the retail chain, is two 
blocks from where the first store was opened in 1925 





AMBLE-SKOGMO, small store- 

keepers who kept growing, 

added another outlet to their retail 
chain last month. 

The new million-dollar, one- 
floor, one-stop super store in St. 
Cloud, Minnesota, opened almost 
23 years to the day after the first 
store opened. And the new build- 
ing is just two blocks from the 
location of the first one, originally 
started as a small automobile 
supply store. 

Knowing how to sell the small- 
town customer what he wants the 
way he wants it at the price he 
wants to pay, Gamble-Skogmo 
opened their doors to thousands of 
customers from St. Cloud and the 
surrounding area. The ceremony 
was presided over by Luther W. 
Youngdahl, Minnesota’s governor, 


— 


_ 


— ee 


“and emceed by Cedric Adams, 


humorist. B. C. Gamble and P. W. 
Skogmo spoke briefly. 

The store incorporates the fea- 
tures of 12 complete stores under 
one roof and introduces many 
merchandising innovations that 
are products of Gamble-Skogmo’s 
many years of experience. 
Tons of merchandise ranging from 
thimbles to power saws fill every 
foot of the 75,000 square feet of 
space. Each line of merchandise is 
featured in an individualized de- 
partment, which is established by 
color contrasts and variations of 
layout and design. 

Of unusual interest are the ex- 
panded soft lines departments on 
the first floor. Home decorations 
and furnishings are displayed on 
the mezzanine. In the downstairs 


reaptwbl on § 


This million-dollar Gamble-Skogmo store in St. Cloud, Minnesota, incorporates 
features of 12 stores under one roof and introduces many merchandising ideas 
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store is one of the finest and 
largest automotive supply depar'- 
ments in the state, combined with 
the hardware department. A 
“hobbyman’s shop” features craft 
and woodworking tools. In a 
masculine setting is the sporting 
goods department. Then there is 
a candy department, grocery sec- 
tion, luncheonette to serve 60 pev- 
sons at a time. Other sections are 
a bakery department, drug coun!- 
er, farm store and service depar'- 
ment, and specialty section. 

This new store in a city of 
27,000 people is managed in the 
same way that has proved so suc- 
cessful in the many other Gamble- 
Skogmo stores. As explained in a 
series of two articles in AMERICAN 
Business last summer, Gamble- 
Skogmo learned early that cus- 
tomers in small towns are not par- 
ticular about brands. They will 
select an unknown brand over « 
nationally advertised brand, pro- 
vided there is a small price dif- 
ferential. The company began to 
handle this less expensive merchan 
dise and was aggressive in pro 
moting it. It distributed circulars. 
used newspaper advertising, pro 
motional campaigns, and other 
merchandising events to draw 
people into the stores. 

One Gamble-Skogmo store hai! 
first week sales of $22,000 in 
small town of 660 people. Anoth« 
store in a village of 723 peop! 
had a $16,000 stock and was di 
ing well. One of the promotion: 
stunts used to stimulate such sal 
was to sell ice cream cones at ~ 
cents each. An estimated 4,20) 
cones were sold during 1 day at 
loss of 1 cent a cone. Forty-tw: 
dollars were lost, but Gamblk 
Skogmo wanted to know how the 
could spend so little money an: 
bring in as many customers. 
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These two National machines provide a complete industrial accounting system. 
Some companies can handle their entire accounting, including payroll, on the 
National Multiple-Duty Accounting Machine shown in the foreground. Others 
find the National Payroll and Distribution Machine essential for a higher 
production schedule. 

The cost of keeping industrial records by hand has now reached a point 
where mechanization’s speed is the only answer. This is equally the case with 
banks, hotels, laundries, hospitals, department stores, and other businesses—for 
the highly specialized needs of each of which National offers an individually 
designed time-and-money-saving National Mechanized Accounting System. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY + DAYTON 9, OHIO 
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This handsome brochure presents in de- 
tail the forms and records 6f a complete 
mechanized accounting system for indus- 
try, large or small. Ask your local Na- 
tional representative for your free copy. 





IBM Calculator Has 


Electronic Spee 


Progress at all stages of a computation, as well as the results being achieved, 
may be seen by means of the indicator lights on the console, or control desk. 
Because of the almost unlimited memory capacity of the machine, the scientist 
does not have to decide what results should be saved; they can all be saved now 


Results produced by the electronic calculator are recorded on this card punch. 
Final reports or tables can be printed on standard IBM punched card tabulator, 
or they may be recorded in the form of printed records which are obtained at the 


rate of 24,000 digits a minute. Automatic printing eliminates tie-up of machines 
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A* ELECTRONIC calculator 
that can compute exact posi- 
tions of the moon, sun, or planets 
at any time, during the next cen- 
tury or so, is the latest product of 
International Business Machines 
Corporation. 

The Selective Sequence Elec- 
tronic Calculator is basically a 
counting machine, but it has a 
memory that would make an ele- 
phant look like an absent-minded 
professor. It can remember at any 
one time over 400,000 digits and 
can recall them automatically as 
required. The machine can solve 
in_a few months mathematical 
structures that some of the world’s 
greatest scientists have spent a 
lifetime in working out. Problems 
heretofore avoided as being hope- 
less can be undertaken with the 
electronic calculator. 

The machine has been described 
as following in many respects the 
pattern of man’s mind in _per- 
forming sequences of complex cal- 
culations. It reads numbers in- 
volved in the problem and reads 
the instructions for its solution. 
It consults reference tables con- 
taining the results of past calcula- 
tions. The memory element of the 
machine retains the many inter- 
mediate results and recalls them 
when they are required. 

Since the machine is he 
utilized principally for research 
purposes and because calculation 
proceeds at such high speed, pro- 
vision has been made for the con- 
tinuous printing of results. 

The electronic calculator can 
add or subtract two 19-digit num- 
bers in less than a thousandth of a 
second. It can multiply two 14 
digit numbers in a fiftieth of a 
second and can divide two 14-digit 
numbers in a thirtieth of a second. 
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Underwood's f// Ll ri WIC Typewriter 


Your every typing whim is satisfied . .. when your boss 
gets you an Underwood All Electric. 


You feel like a Queen when you lightly touch the 

keys .. . your Underwood does the work! Electric key- 
board, electric shifting, electric spacing, electric tabulat- 
ing, electric back-spacing. Even the carriage returns 
electrically, and sets itself ready for the next line. 


It’s the easiest operating typewriter you can possibly 
imagine. And the most beautiful. Best of all, it turns out 
work as perfect as your employer can picture it. 


Uaderwoo coo TYPEWRITER 
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Do this: Ask your local Underwood representative for 
a demonstration of the All Electric. Then type a 
letter on it. When your boss sees the quality of work, 
you'll have no trouble getting an Underwood All 
Electric . . . “the machine that’s fit for a Queen.” 


wt 
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UNDERWOOD 
<> 
torses™ 


Underwood Corporation 
. Adding Machines . . . Accounting Machines... 
Carbon Paper . . .. Ribbons and other Supplies 
One Park Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 
Underwood Limited, 135 Victoria St., Toronto 1, Canada 


Sales and Service Everywhere 


OF 


Typewriters . . 
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Wrigley Retirement 


Income 


r 1936 the William Wrigley 
Jr. Company inaugurated a 
retirement income plan for its em- 
ployees. The plan was well received 
by the employees. On January 1, 
1948, the company began paying 
more money into the plan so that 
all employees retiring from 1948 
on will receive more money. 

To explain the plan the com- 
pany recently issued a 16-page 
booklet which fully answers all the 
questions any employee could pos- 
sibly ask about it. 

The booklet begins with the 
statement, “The Wrigley retire- 
ment income plan is a good deal 
like a savings account, with this 
big difference — you put in only 
about one-third of the money that 


builds up your benefits. Two-thirds 
is paid in by your company.” 

The amount put into the plan 
by employees is about 4 cents of 


each dollar of earnings. This 
amount is deducted from em- 
ployees’ pay once a month. Aetna 
Life Insurance Company handles 
the plan and pays benefits directly 
to the employees. 

Benefits begin at the normal re- 
tirement age of 65, but under cer- 
tain conditions employees may re- 
tire after 55 and receive a monthly 
income for life. Right to partici- 
pate in the plan is open to all 
Wrigley employees after 6 months 
of employment. 

The booklet explains that the 
employee’s retirement income 
amounts to about 2 per cent of 
average earnings, multiplied by 
the number of years you are in the 
plan. For example, an employee 
who has been in the plan for 40 
years will receive an income equal 
to about 80 per cent of his average 
monthly earnings during the 40 
years’ service. 

There is a table which enables 
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Plan 


the average employee to figure his 
or her retirement income, based on 
each salary and the number of 
years in the plan. Another page 
shows a _ typical case, called 
“George F.” This employee joined 
the plan at age 25, earned $160 a 
month, and enjoyed increases to 
$275 a month by the time he 
reached 55 years of age. The illus- 
tration explains that George might 
do better in real life, but these 
figures are used to be on the con- 
servative side and keep the illus- 
tration as simple as possible. 
George retires at 65, and on his 
65th birthday receives a check for 
$182. The same check will come to 
him as long as he lives. In addition 


to the $182 it is estimated thaj 
Social Security will pay Georg, 
$50 a month, which brings his 
monthly income from 65 until deat) 
to $232. If George lives 12 years 
after retirement, he will receive 
from his retirement income plan a 
total of $26,208. His total con- 
tribution has been $4,368. In oth: + 
words, George receives $21,84)) 
more than he paid. 

In case of retirement at 55 i 
stead of 65, the monthly income 
will be about two-fifths of what 
would be payable at age 65. Under 
the plan it is possible to name a 
beneficiary, such as a wife, son, 
daughter, or any other person as 
a joint annuitant. 





Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company numbers mirrors among its products. The 
company refuses to subscribe to the old saying about the shoemaker’s children 
going barefoot. Here is how the company uses its own product and improves 
the appearance of a reception room at the same time. In the company’s New 
York warehouse the three exposed sides of the telephone switchboard are 
covered with Pittsburgh plate glass mirrors, as shown in the picture above 
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podform COMFORT MASTER 
means Comfort for Executives 








NJOY restful relaxation at your 

desk with a Goodform Comfort 
Master—the adjustable aluminum 
office chair designed especially for 


executives. 


Five simple adjustments fit the 
chair to your own personal require- 
ments, whether you are tall or short, 
thin or heavy. You sit on luxurious 
foam rubber, which cushions the 
shaped seat, arms and back. It 
gives you good seated posture, with 
much less fatigue at the end of each 
busy day. 


The frame of welded aluminum is 
permanently strong. It will not bend 
or dent, split or splinter, or develop 
rough edges to tear clothing. The 
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ODFORM ALUMINUM CHAIRS 








sparkling, satin-smooth anodic fin- 
ish contrasts pleasingly with color- 
ful plastic-coated upholstery fabric, 
retaining its brilliance and beauty 
through the years. 


Goodform Comfort Master No. 
3129 is a prime investment for prac- 
tical working comfort. You can see 
it at the showroom of the local GF 
dealer or branch. It is available for 
prompt delivery. 


METAL DESKS e« 





METAL FILIN¢ 





This is the Goodform 
Comfort Master No. 3129. 









GOODFORM 
Adjustable 


ALUMINUM CHAIRS 


EH 


A product of THE GENERAL 
FIREPROOFING COMPANY 


427East Dennick Ave. 
YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 







CABINETS STEEL SHELVING 
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The Men Who Manage Our Big Companies 


(Continued from page 9) 


they are today many a corpora- 
tion president, no matter how well 
he may have the business organ- 
ized, feels that all his time and 
strength are required for his chief 
job. The old idea that all a presi- 
dent does is to okay papers and 
preside at meetings is perhaps held 
by some of the union leaders who 
are demanding that more “little 
men” be given positions of greater 
responsibility. If any of these little 
men can demonstrate ability, they 
will soon be pressed to take big 
jobs, and no one will have to beg 
for them. 

_ Certainly no one wants to de- 
prive “farmers, small businessmen, 
and union leaders” of a chance to 
serve in community, Government, 
or corporate positions, if they can 
demonstrate skill and ability. 

Ability to lead and manage is 
so rare there is never enough of it 
to supply the demand. That is 
why so many leaders are called 
upon to serve on many different 
boards and to lend their talents 
to other enterprises in addition to 
the one to which they devote the 
major portion of their time and 
energy. 

No one can deny there are some 
skilled executives in labor leader- 
ship. Some are shrewd, skillful 
negotiators; others seem to be 
ruthless men, perfectly willing to 
jeopardize an industry’s or the 
country’s welfare for purely selfish 
reasons. Whether such men could 
win the confidence of the public in 
other positions of leadership re- 
mains to be seen. 

As it is now, it seems inevitable 
that the present corporate leaders 
of the country are the best suited 
men we have for nearly all types 
of leadership. Responsibility, the 
skill to lead, to negotiate, to under- 
, stand problems, plus a consider- 
able amount of foresight are the 
chief qualifications of these men. 
Add to this their broad experience 
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and we have a combination that 
few others can offer. 

In the matter of experience, for 
example, it would be difficult to 
find a group of men anywhere with 
more varied experience in all types 
of responsible positions than the 
50 leaders whose names accompany 
this article. Of all the men on whom 
the facts are available, the average 
period of service with the com- 
pany before being elected presi- 
dent is slightly more than 24 years. 

Of course some men are brought 
in as presidents; others work as 
long as 39 years with a company 
before becoming president. The 
majority have climbed one rung 
at a time over the years before 
reaching the presidency of the 
company which 
ployed them as some minor worker. 

Looking at a few cases, we find 
that E. J. Thomas, The Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., president, 
began with the company as a 
stenographer in 1916, was ap- 
pointed president in 1940. E. P. 
Cave, president of Ely & Walker 
Dry Goods Company, famed whole- 
salers, converters, and manufac- 
turers of St. Louis, started with 
the company as a stock clerk in 
1898 and was elected president in 
1930, after serving as a salesman, 
assistant department manager, de- 
partment manager, treasurer, vice 
president, merchandise manager. 

Walter Geist started with Allis- 
Chalmers Manufacturing Com- 
pany as an errand boy in 1909, 
became president of the same com- 
pany in 1941. Arthur W. Steudel, 
The Sherwin-Williams Company 
president, began with the company 
in 1908 in the chemical depart- 
ment, came up through the sales 
department, a department man- 
agement job, a vice presidency, 
and then became president in 1940. 

Bentley McCloud was with the 
First National Bank of Chicago 
42 years before he was made presi- 


originally em- 


dent in 1945. Frank B. Kaufman 
was a_ salesman for Hibbard, 
Spencer, Bartlett & Company from 
1906 to 19382, when he was made 
a vice president of the company. 

Other men who have not spent 
the better part of their business 
lives with the companies of which 
they are now presidents have ha 
equally valuable training. William 
C. Mullendore was assistant to 
Herbert Hoover when he was 
Secretary of Commerce, later be- 
came special counsel, then presi- 
dent of Southern California Edi- 
son Company. C. Hamilton Moscs 
was private secretary to three Ar- 
kansas governors before he went 
with Arkansas Power & Light 
Company. 

Robert W. Lea, now president 
of Johns-Manville Corporation, 
was president and general man- 
ager of two implement companies, 
with Continental Illinois National 
Bank & Trust Company, president 
of a lumber company, a colonel in 
the army. He also held several 
other positions of heavy responsi- 
bility before he became vice presi- 
dent in charge of finance for 
Johns-Manville Corporation in 
1939, and president in 1946. 

All in all, our great corpora 
tions are headed by men with wide 
and varied experience, well sea 
soned in assuming heavy respon- 
sibilities, accustomed to leader 
ship. It would be difficult to 
imagine a _ better reservoir of 
ability on which the Governmen 
can call in time of need. Grea! 
talent for managing a_ business 
and getting things done is rare- 
just as great talent is rare in al 
other fields of endeavor. Ther 
never have been many _ grea! 
writers, painters, surgeons, states 
men, musicians, composers, nos 
will there ever be enough men wit! 
great talents for management, to 
supply the demand. 

(See chart on page 36 ) 
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Keep Merchandise Moving 
with 
“Sales Stimulators” 


What is there about a bulletin from the home office 
that keeps salesmen selling? 

The answer is: it’s the feeling of personal contact, 
with your name, as sales manager, signed to a personal 
message that puts you at every salesman’s shoulder. 

And the way to produce these “sales stimulators” — 
weekly bulletins, selling suggestions, price and product 
information—is with the Mimeograph brand duplicator. 

You do it quickly. Economically. In the privacy of 
your own office. With illustrations. And in a rainbow 
of colors if you wish. 

For more details on stimulating sales with “sales 
stimulators” produced on the Mimeograph brand du- 
plicator, call the Mimeograph distributor—or clip and 


mail the coupon today. 


g The Mimeograph 


brand duplicator 


IS MADE BY A. B. DICK COMPANY 


MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, 
registered in the U. S. Patent Office. 
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MODEL 91 


COMPLETE LINE 
AVAILABLE AGAIN 


Electrically driven and hand- 
operated models now ready for 
immediate delivery. 


OPYRIGHT 194 k COMPANY 


?. c 
@eeseeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeeeee @eeeeeeeee 


A. B. Dick Company, Dept. S-448 
720 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, Illinois 


Please send me more information on how I can produce 
“sales stimulators” on the Mimeograph brand duplicator. 
Name 

Organization 

Street 


City.. ae... : es Gacucwscawse 

















Fifty Corporation Presidents 


Name 





T. Harry Banfield 
James B. Black 


S. Bruce Black............ 


Asa V. Call 
John W. Carpenter. . 
Harry C. Carr 


R. B. Caywood............ 


L. Wade Childress 
M. J. Cleary 


William W. Crocker........ 


Richard R. Deupree 
Edward J. Doyle 


Alfred W. Eames.......... 


Edgar L. Flippen 
G. M. Foster 
Walter Geist 
Harvey D. Gibson 


Crawford H. Greenewalt.. .. 


Joseph B. Hall 


Thomas J. Hargrave. ...... 
Henry B. Higgins.......... 
John Holmes.............. 


A. W. Hughes 
C. C. Humphrey 
Austin Smith Igleheart 


Herbert Fisk Johnson, Jr... . 


Frank B. Kaufman 


Meyer Kestnbaum.......... 


Robert W. Lea 

Leroy A. Lincoln 
Elmer L. Lindseth 
George W. Mason 
Arthur W. McCain 
Bentley G. McCloud 
William L. McKnight 
C. Hamilton Moses 
William C. Mullendore 


Chesley R. Palmer.......... 
Thomas I. Parkinson....... 


Albert B. Paterson 
T. Albert Potter....... 
George L. Russell, Jr 


Louis Ruthenburg......... 


A. Wessel Shapleigh 
Chester C. Smith 


Company 








First Job | 


| Started 
with Co. 








Iron Fireman Manufacturing Co.... . | 


| Pacific Gas & Electric Co 


Liberty Mutual Insurance Co....... 


| Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co... . 

Texas Power & Light Co............ 
| First Nat. Bank of Philadelphia. ... . 
| Ely & Walker Dry Goods Co........ 


The H. D. Lee Company, Inc 
Laclede Gas Light Co 

The Northwestern Mut. Life Ins. Co. 
Crocker First National Bank 

The Procter & Gamble Co 
Commonwealth Edison Co 
California Packing Corp 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co.... 
Manufacturers Trust Co 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.... . | 
| Bookkeeper 
| Lawyer 
.| Stenographer 
ras wc ie ne 62 wan | 
Abbott Laboratories............... | 
| School teacher | 


The Kroger Co 
Eastman Kodak Co 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co......... 


J.C. Penney Company, Inc 
Munsingwear, Inc 

General Foods Corp.. 

S. C. Johnson & Son, ie. Pace ieas 
Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co 0. 


| Hart, zt, Soenees, Rertatt & Co... 


Johns-Manville Corp 

Metropolitan Life Insurance Co... . . 
Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co... 
Nash-Kelvinator Corp 

Chase National Bank 

First National Bank of Chicago 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co 
Arkansas Power & Light Co.. , 
Southern California Edison Co., Ltd. 
Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc 
Equitable Life Assurance Society... . 
New Orleans Public Service, Inc... . . 
Elgin National Watch Co........... 
John B. Stetson Co 

Servel, Inc 

Shapleigh Hardware Co.. ee 
Kansas City Power & Light Co oO. 

The Sherwin-Williams Co 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc... . 


| Boston Edison Co 





Manager 
First National Bank, Dallas........ | 
| John Morrell & Co 

| Errand boy 





| School teacher 


| 
| 


Entire career |with compjany 


| Serv. inspector 


Statistician 

Lawyer 

Lawyer 

Draftsman 

Stock clerk 
* 


Clerk 


| Lawyer 
* 


| 
| 
| 


| Railway clerk | 


Office boy 


Real estate 
With company 


Lawyer 
Engineer 





Messenger 
Lawyer 


* 


Flour dept. | 


With company 
Order clerk 
Labor relations 
Otis Elevator 
Lawyer 
Test helper 
Mfg. dept. | 
Training class 
Clerk in bank 
Entire career 
Lawyer 
Lawyer | 
Clerk in store | 
Lawyer | 
- 
Salesman | 
With company) 
Engineer | 


| Clerk in bank | 


Lawyer 
Chemical dept. 
Stenographer 


iwith comp): 


* | 1935 

* | 4994 
1988 | * 

* | * 
1941 | 1941 
1898 | 1930 
1910 | 





1906 
1921 
1939 
1918 
1924 
1928 
1916 
1903 


1941 


* 


1908 
~ 


1920 
* 


1917 
* 
1913 
1919 
1908 
1916 
1937 











*Not available. 
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| Appointed 
| President 








... this is one of 

10 pages in the new 
BELNAP & THOMPSON 
PRIZE BOOK, which 





So you are a salesman— 
then, mister, 

sell yourself 

first. 


Before you open 
your mouth— 
before you say 

a word— 

you have already 
made an impression 
on the prospect. 


The copy books say 
"Be neat— 
be pleasant— 


of pleasantness, 
of trustworthiness, 


“of reliability, 


and responsibility. 


It 1s you— 

the smart package 
in which 

our sales story 

is wrapped 

The package 

that makes 

the prospect say— 
This is interesting; 
I wonder what's 
inside?" 


but not overbearing." 


belief that you should | v2.2. 


is designed in the = ee 


the idle preachment 
of emily-post-minded 


get more than you sage sneer 


But it is not so. 


pay for when you seat tac 


the proven human fact 


run contests, offering | seo 


with people 
they like. 
It is the human factor 


that is you 
It is the ingredient 


prize awards 
to your salesmen. oe oe 


combination of personality— 














RING the twenty years that BELNAP & THOMPSON, Inc. has been 


U 
privileged to assist sales managers by providing incentives for sales- 
men, we have learned that there are two results which management has a 


right to expect. 


the particular type of sales performance for which prize awards are given. 
This is a result to be expected—it is the one you pay for when vou give in- 


centive awards. 


o 

. The first result is the achievement of the immediate objective of the contest- 
. 

. 

e 

ao 
. 
+ 


aeites The second result of a contest ought to be a lasting improvement in the 
sales “know-how” of the organization. A contest calls for more conscientious 
application of sales techniques and sales effort—with the effectiveness of such 
application underscored by the contest results. Some of this increased ‘““know- 
how” should be retained beyond the contest closing date . . . resulting in a 
permanently improved selling organization. Such a result (to the degree 


that it can be attained and retained) is sheer velvet to management. 





@The new 1948 Belnap & Thompson Prize Book—always a recognized leader in achiev- 
ing “result 1” described above, now makes a bid to provide the maximum of “result 
2.” When you see your copy of the prize book, you will understand. May we send you 


a copy today? Ask for it on your business letterhead. 


BELNAP & THOMPSON, inc. 


1516 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE «+ CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
“INCENTIVE CENTER” ¢ Palmer House »« CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
N. Y. OFFICE: 271 MADISON AVENUE « Marray Hill 6-5360 +» NEW YORK 15 
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Assembly Line Methods in the Office 


(Continued from page 11) 


quantity of that product for a 
particular order. Two accumulat- 
ing registers on the Duplex Cal- 
culators make it possible to per- 
form several calculations and give 
separate answers. Then, without 
any extra effort, the grand total 
is obtained from the accumulating 
register. On difficult orders where 
many different products and many 
quantities are ordered, extension 
of the prices is simple and sure to 
be accurate with the new machines. 

From the calculator operator 
the order goes down the line to a 
girl who compares the totals just 
figured with remittances received 
with orders. If there is a difference, 
she makes the necessary adjust- 
ment, sending refunds to the cus- 
tomer or asking for new settle- 
ments in case of a large shortage. 
This also allows the proper num- 
ber of advertising gift credits to 
the order and shows the ac- 
cumulated balance for the cus- 
tomer to date. Advertising gifts 
include aluminum ware, kitchen 
utensils, athletic equipment, and 
other goods that are earned by 
customers after they buy so many 
dollars’ worth of merchandise. 

The order then goes to the last 
link in the assembly line, an in- 
spector who makes a final check of 
everything on the order. The bill- 
ing department takes over from 
here. 

To backtrack momentarily, the 
refund and shortage system de- 
serves a more lengthy explanation. 
The procedure was adapted from 
that used by other direct selling 
companies. If there is a shortage 
of less than 10 cents, it is absorbed 
and nothing is said to the sales- 
man or customer. If the shortage 
is more than 10 cents, it is de- 
ducted from the salesman’s com- 
mission, and he makes an adjust- 
ment with the customer. Refunds 
are made to customers in the form 
of credit certificates that are re- 
deemable in merchandise or cash. 
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This refund setup is relatively. 
new, having been started about 4 
years ago. Until that time refunds 
up to $1 were made in stamps. 
A 10-cent refund, therefore, could 
cost as much as 5 or 6 cents, total- 
ing the cost of the stamp, envelope, 
and paper on which the refund was 
printed. Now the refund certificates 
are attached to the invoice and 
accompany the shipment in many 
cases, which saves a considerable 
amount in postage. 

Eight Electromatic billing ma- 
chines installed at Moorman’s 
several months ago are another 
reason that 275 employees can 
handle the office production for 
more than 2,100 salesmen. Previ- 
ous to their installation, the rec- 
ord number of orders billed during 
1 month was 37,000 by 7 opera- 
tors. This is an average of 5,286 
orders for each operator. During 
recent months 8 operators using 
the new IBM machines have billed 
55,000 orders in 1 month, an 
average of 6,875 orders per 
operator. This amounts to an in- 
creased efficiency of 30 per cent. 

The increased efficiency is also 
partly the result of standards set 
by time study, learned from a 
summer management course by 
Professor Ralph Barnes of the 
University of Iowa. Under this 
plan the operator’s daily per- 
formance is matched with standard 
production for the type of orders 
billed for the day. From this com- 
parison an efficiency figure is com- 
puted for each operator. 

The new billing machines are, of 
course, electric, and are therefore 
much less fatiguing than the old 
ones. A simple touch of the little 
finger returns the carriage and 
advances the paper to the next 
writing line. The old machines were 
manual and difficult to operate. 

A feature of the new Electro- 
matic billing machines is the fan- 
fold billing paper that was intro- 
duced simultaneously with the 


machines. A study for finding a 
better billing form at a lower unit 
cost was conducted with repre- 
sentatives of the largest paper sup- 
pliers in the country, and this 
study prompted Moorman’s to 
choose the new machines. 

Fanfold billing sets are made 
out of the same piece of paper. 
The method for manufacturing 
the paper eliminates charges for 
gathering, separate perforating, 
full tinting, and different weights 
of paper. Estimates based on the 
company’s present level of business 
show a savings of over $3,000 a 
year on billing paper costs alone. 
With increasing business the sav- 
ings will be greater. 

When _ Repeat-O-Pak 
paper was introduced on the billing 
job, it was estimated that each 
operator could bill 20 orders more 
per day than under the original 
setup. Threading the Repeat-O- 
Pak is necessary about once a 
week, whereas it had to be done 
once a day with regular carbon 
sheets. Threading is necessary less 
often now, since the Paks have 
several sheets each. When fresh 
carbon is desired, the old carbon 
can be torn off and the new carbon 
pulled into place. A novel arrange- 
ment keeps the carbon sheets in 
place when another series of forms 
is drawn up to be billed. The set 
of forms comes up, but a group of 
metal bars holds the carbon sheets 
back so that they can be used over 
and over. 

A tub file in the accounting de- 
partment containing prepunched 
tabulating cards is another idea 
that has proved very profitable. 
The file holds cards that. are used 
in making sales cards, which are in 
turn used for sales analysis 
studies, for making salesmen’s 
commission checks, and for any 
other sales data needed. Informa- 
tion prepunched on the cards is: 
Selling price of the product, 


quantity and value, product num- 


carbon 
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A Modern Tool... . 


for modern men of husiness 


Doctor, lawyer, merchant, chief face the problems of business with ease of mind across the 
“oe top of a Starline desk. See for yourself how Gunn has custom-fitted the burden to the back 
ee through any one of a number of important advances. 





















The natural fine-grained oak successfully deals with the question of eye 
fatigue resulting from excessive light glare. Its exclusive adjustable 
height feature and interchangeable drawers combine to further per- 
sonalize this desk to the particular needs of the individual as a modern 
tool for modern men of business . . . and yet the Starline is sensibly 
priced to permit sharing its beauty, comfort and convenience with the 
entire office staff. 










The Starline idea is available in a variety of executive 


desks, typewriter desks, and office tables. There's 





MODERN TOOLS for 
MODERN NEEDS a model for every office worker. Drop us a line 
The Palomar Telescope TODAY for the Starline catalog! Gunn Furniture 
This mammoth new instrument was de- Company, Department A, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
signed to pioneer beyond today’s frontiers 
of knowledge. The American mind, chal- 
lenged by new difficulties, has always This emblem marks the finest of 
Pioneered new tools with which to meet 
them. The Starline is an answer to such a office furniture—made of warm, FURNITURE COMPANY 


challenge. friendly, attractive WwoobD. GRAND RADIOS, MICHIGAN 


There will ALWAYS bc a Frontier to Challenge be Lhnertvaan Pronect | 
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ber and size, and commission to be 
paid on the sale. Products are sold 
in various weights, of course, and 
prices of these products vary ac- 
cording to the number bought. For 
instance, there would be one price 
for one product in quantities of 1 
bag to 4 bags. But if the customer 
bought from 5 to 10 bags of the 
same product, he would get a 
slightly reduced price. The same 
would follow for quantities of 10 
to 20, and of 20 and over. But in 
this tub file is a group of pre- 
punched cards for each product 
and each quantity of the product. 

Therefore, when an order comes 
in showing that a salesman has sold 
six 50-pound bags of poultry 
minerals, four bags of MoorMan’s 
Cow Mintrate, and three bags of 
MoorMan’s GroFat Minerals, the 
procedure would be simple. A pre- 
punched card would be drawn from 
the quantity group of the first 
product, another from the second, 
and another from the third. The 
selling price, quantity and value, 
product number and size, and com- 
mission to be paid is already 
punched on each card. The sales- 
man’s number and territorial code 
numbers are duplicated from a 
master card, while variable data 
such as date and order number are 
punched manually. 

The system might be compared 
to that used in a railroad ticket 
office. When a customer stops in to 
buy a ticket to Keokuk he doesn’t 
have to wait until a ticket is writ- 
ten out for that distance and until 
,an agent can figure the price ac- 
cording to the number of miles. 
The tickets are already printed 
for the various destinations and 
the prices settled in advance. So it 
is with the new prepunched card 
file; most of the information is al- 
ready there. 

Since prepunching the cards is 
really a duplicating process, it 
takes little time and is done during 
slack periods. Danger cards placed 
in the various classifications warn 
the filing operator when the 
quantity is low. 

Under the old system, the key 


puncher started from scratch on 
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each order. Duplication from the 
salesman’s master card, as de- 
scribed above, was the same. Then 
the key punch operator punched 
the additional information on the 
card, including salesman’s commis- 
sion, product selling price, quan- 
tity, product number, and size. 

Training a key punch operator 
under the old system was a lengthy 
and expensive process. She was 
then required to learn all codes 
pertaining to commodity, packag- 
ing, and class of product. Training 
new operators for the new setup 
requires only about one-eighth the 
time needed previously. 

The chief accountant at Moor- 
man’s stated that he thought it 
would require considerable addi- 
tional personnel and equipment to 
handle the company’s present 
volume of business the old way. 
He estimates a saving of $10,000 
a year with the new system. 

Moorman’s now writes its checks 
on the IBM tabulating machine. 
Checkwriting machines handled 
this work formerly, and turned out 
one check a minute. Twenty-seven 
checks a minute are now written, 
although, of course, there is some 
preliminary work to be done. 
Checks written on the tabulating 
machine include the weekly sales 
payroll, office payroll, refund 
checks over a dollar, factory pay- 
roll checks, and all the checks to 
pay suppliers of raw materials, 
truckers, and warehousemen. 

The newest machine at Moor- 
man’s is an IBM proof machine 
that processes more checks daily 
than are cleared by a good-sized 
city bank. The machine was in- 
stalled after a study to determine 
what type equipment would enable 
the accounting department to keep 
up with the recent record sales. 
Through an IBM representative, 
company officials learned that one 
of the Quincy banks was planning 
to get a proof machine and that 
such a machine was already in 
operation in a nearby Iowa bank. 
Investigation of the work turned 
out at these two banks convinced 
Moorman’s that the IBM proof 


machine was a good business prop- 


osition for deposit work. An ex- 
perienced operator was employed 
from a nearby town, and she in 
turn trained other girls. 

The proof machine handles four 
functions at the same time. Checks 
are sorted, listed, proved, and en- 
dorsed in one operation. Constant 
proof is maintained, and a control 
tape, on which all items are listed 
in their original sequence and 
totaled by deposit group, reveals 
errors instantly. Moorman’s de- 
posit job was difficult to handle 
without this machine, since the 
company deposits checks at a St. 
Louis bank and a Chicago bank. 
For the Chicago bank, checks are 
sorted and proofed into three 
groups: Iowa checks, Nebraska 
checks, and a miscellaneous group 
for states in the north half 
of the United States. St. Louis 
checks are placed in one group, 
since no sorting is necessary. 

The proof machine is also used 
as a cash distribution machine. 
All payment duplicates represent- 
ing cash orders for one particular 
group are distributed, and a com- 
plete distribution is picked up from 
each order shown in the billing. 
This means that for each order 
the cash total is balanced against 
the amount received plus shortages 
or allowable fees. In case of re- 
funds, the amount refunded must 
be debited. After all duplicates in 
a certain batch of orders are 
processed, the tapes in the back of 
the proof machine are totaled. 
And these tapes are handposted 
to the remittance summary sheets. 
In order for the batch to be in 
balance, the column headed “Batch 
Total” must equal the columns 
headed “Accounts Receivable” and 
“Cash Total.” If not in balance, 
the error can easily be detected by 
reviewing the master tape. Every 
figure set up in the machine will 
appear on the tape in the sequence 
in which the amount was listed. 
Any error will be discovered when- 
ever there are figures which do not 
cancel out. Errors, of course, must 
be corrected on the tapes and on 
the form. 

It was about 2 years ago that 
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think your company Is fireproof? 








MAKE THIS SIMPLE TEST AND SEE: 











Touch a flame to one of your ledger sheets or letterheads. 

Will it burn? 

That's a little flame. Now suppose your entire offices were 

on fire—would these same records burn? 

Naturally they will, if they are unprotected. Even metal 

filing cases won't protect them for more than a minute or so. 
And they may not be protected even in your safe! 

Here’s why —paper chars without being touched by flame 
when temperatures go above 400°. A safe that has been through 
a previous fire, or was built before 1917, simply cannot 
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4 out of 10 firms never reopen after losing their records! 
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It’s true. That’s why you should have the finest protection you can get 
for your records — a new Mosler A” label safe. 

You can trust that — made by the world’s largest builder of safes 
and vaults, and approved by the independent Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, Inc. after their toughest trials — four hours of fire, in 
addition to explosion and impact tests. It costs far less than you might 
think, and with this one ‘premium’ you get a lifetime of 

protection for your 


records! 
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Bites ak 


Why take chances? 
See Mosler now 


and be safe! 





Write for the booklet, 











‘What you should know 


The convenience of a 


about safes.” : 
file with the safety of 


Please address a safe. Mosler insu- 
Mosler “A” Label Safe with burglary lated Record Containers 
Dept. R. resistive chest for dual protection carry the label of the 


against fire and burglary. Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories, Irc. Complete 
record protection! 


ANY iy) (et 
Safec 


= 320 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 
Builders of the U.S. Gold Storage Branch offices in 


Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Vault Doors at Fort Knox, Ky. Washington, D. C., Portland, Ore. and principal cities 





Factories: Hamilton, O 
Largest Builders of Safes and Vaults in the World 





the way was first opened up for 
eventual use of the proof machine 
as a distribution machine. Up until 
that time an accounts receivable 
card was reproduced for every 
order billed. It was then learned 
that 50 per cent of all orders re- 
ceived were covered by remittances 
identical to the checked totals. 


In order to take advantage 
of this finding, identical cash 
orders were coded “I,” and the 
coding was also transferred to the 
billing. Cards not coded “I” were 
X-punched, and this supplied a 
device which could be used to pick 
out the cards to be reproduced for 
the accounts receivable file. 


The IBM machine can handle 
the distribution job and also that 
of depositing checks. One good 
operator can deposit 1,500 checks 
per hour and can undoubtedly 
handle deposits in the neighbor- 
hood of $30,000,000 per year, 
the sales aim of the Moorman 
Manufacturing Company for 1948. 





The Bard College School 
For Small Business 


N COOPERATION with the 
Kingston, New York, Chamber 
of Commerce, the New York State 
Department of Commerce, and the 
United States Department of Com- 
merce, Bard College is conducting 
a school for small business. 

J. K. Lasser, well-known New 
York accounting firm head, is 
chairman of the planning com- 
mittee. He reports first meeting 
was attended by 600 “intelligent, 
enthusiastic small businessmen.” 

Sticking strictly to small busi- 
ness problems, the course, as out- 
lined, will consist of eight lectures, 
all keyed to the small business. 

First lecture was delivered 
March 4 by Mr. Lasser, whose 
subject was “How Business, In- 
dividuals, Partnerships, and Cor- 
porations Should Prepare Their 
Federal Income Tax Return.” 

This was the meeting which 
drew 600 businessmen. The second 
meeting had a speaker who is an 
author and expert on small busi- 
ness problems, D’Alton B. Myers. 
His subject was, “How to 
Organize and Maintain Your Busi- 
ness Operations for Greater 
Profits.” 

A week later a session on how to 
plan a management and financial 
program for business was offered, 
with Rudolph S. Weissman of 
Franklin Cole and Company, Inc., 
as the speaker. Other programs on 
the following subjects will be in- 


cluded: How to reduce business 
risks and set up economical in- 
surance programs ; how to develop 
business and control inventories ; 
how to do the best job with sales, 
advertising, and merchandising ; 
how to meet problems of credit and 
Government regulations. At the 
final meeting, scheduled for April 
21, how to set up and maintain a 
simplified accounting system will 
be discussed. 

Only $3 is charged for the entire 
course; businessmen can register 
as many of their employees as they 
desire, at the same small cost. 

Bard College is at Annandale on 
the Hudson, and nearby Kingston 
is 89 miles north of New York 
City on the New York Central 
branch west of the river. King- 
ston’s population is about 30,000. 

The way the enterprise is 
organized it seems that the entire 
community is backing it. There 
are 48 members of the planning 
committee for the school, consist- 
ing of public school officials, busi- 
nessmen, heads of several business- 
men’s associations such as_ the 
North Front Street Business As- 
sociation of Kingston, and the 
Central Business Men’s Associa- 
tion of Kingston. 

In a folder describing the course 
the following statement appears: 
“The management needs of small 
business are enormous. Often small 
business finds the cost of getting 


advice too expensive. Here is a 
plan to place this advice on your 
doorstep—and at no cost other 
than a $3 registration fee.” 

J. K. Lasser, who is widely 
known as author of the best-selling 
income tax book—the yellow, 
paper-covered book which has sold 
so widely—is actively promoting 
the idea because he says, “This is 
an important step to preserve free 
enterprise. I have gone into the 
work because I believe that 5 mil- 
lion independent businessmen mak- 
ing money will aid much to defend 
our system. The job of schools 
like this is to make that possible.” 

It is hoped that other schools 
throughout the country will in- 
augurate similar courses for thie 
businessmen of their communities. 
The leaders in this work at Bard 
College will be glad to pass on 
any information about the plan 
and assist in setting up community 
organizations to insure success. 

It is true that the small busi- 
nessman finds it difficult to obtain 
good advice from qualified experts 
in the many fields in which lie 
desperately needs help. The small 
retailer must compete with thie 
chains which have experts and 
elaborate testing programs to pre- 
vent and minimize buying errors. 
They have many buyers who 
specialize in narrow fields, where«s 
the small businessman must oft n 
buy food, soft goods, hard goods, 
and everything else in-between. 

If the Bard College school is a 
success, it will probably be ex- 
tended to other schools. Possib!yv 
many large business companics 
will want to cooperate in making 
the courses successful. 
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Wars the Life 
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Expectancy 


of these wood chairs and desks 
you want to buy 
for my departinent 7 
£:: : 








Gene: Forty-five, fifty years—more than you'll 
ever use them. 


V-Pres. in Chg. of Actuaries: Humph .. . 
now look here, Gene, I don’t want to tell you 
how to be a purchasing agent . . . but are you 
sure wood is durable enough? 


Gene: Do you know how long you’ve had the 
wood office furniture that’s in there now? 


V-Pres.: Oh, ten, eleven years. 


Gene: Recalculate, A. J., you dropped a decimal 
somewhere. That museum group was purchased 
in 1921. It’s been well over ten years since it 
was written off the books. And it will last another 
twenty years.... 


V-Pres.: Not in my department, it won’t. It’s 
obsolete. Take it away. Get rid of it. Wastes too 
much room, 


Gene: That’s what I’m trying to do. But I want 
to replace it with the best, most modern, most 
efficient furniture on the market. That’s wood, 
I’m convinced . . . and you give me this “durable 
enough” talk. Seems to me, last time Lois and I 
came out to your home, you were showing me 
a fine old Chippendale table. 


V-Pres.: Sure was. Beauty, isn’t it? 

Gene: Oh, definitely. How old would you say 
it is? 

V-Pres.: Around 180 years. 

Gene: Wood, isn’t it? 


V-Pres.: Oh, oh... I think I see what you mean. 
Okay, Gene, where’s my new wood office fur- 
niture? 


See your office equipment dealer for handsome, 
efficient, durable wood office furniture. 


bod OFFICE FURNITURE J/nstitute 


America’s progressive manufacturers of commercial 
desks and chairs . . . cooperating in product im- 
provement . . . in the interest of greater office comfort, 
beauty, morale. 


Their symbol is your guarantee of satisfaction! 





An Auto Dealer Looks to the Future 


(Continued from page 13) 


environment, and he radiates that 
cheerfulness to the customers. 

“Our salesmen spend as much 
time as possible with new car 
prospects explaining patiently 
over and over again the produc- 
tion situation,” she said in answer- 
ing our question about how the 
firm was pacifying antagonistic 
customers. “By being perfectly 
frank and not promising some- 
thing we can’t deliver we find that 
we can hold a customer’s con- 
fidence and friendship. Then we 
offer to take the customer on a 
tour of inspection of our three 
buildings (which cover more than 
an area equaling a city block) and 
finally wind up at the clubroom 
and soda fountain. 

“Often,” she continued, “these 
prospective customers who have 
been waiting for their new cars 
and old customers who drive their 
machines in for repairs and parts 
bring their friends along just to 
show them the lounge. The em- 
ployees are always being needled 
by their friends to get them jobs 
at our place and you can imagine 
how that builds up their sense of 
security and pride in their place of 
occupation.” 

Pictures of the employees at the 
fountain and eating their lunch 
in the clubroom have been used ex- 
tensively with appropriate copy in 
full-page advertisements in several 
Chicago class magazines. “The 
Pause That Means a Better Job 
on Your Car”—*“Another Reason 
Folks Go Out of Their Way for 
Lanahan Service” were the punch 
lines that pointed out to readers 
how Lanahan’s keeps workers 
happy and therefore in the frame 
of mind to always deliver peak- 
quality work on your car. 

Another full-page advertise- 
‘ment pictured a huge Christmas 
tree in the salesroom lobby. The 
advertisement described Lanahan’s 
Christmas party for employees and 
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the bonuses which were awarded to 
the 110 workers at that time. Cap- 
tioned “Christmas at Lanahan’s” 
copy read in part: “It’s a big 
happy family at  Lanahan’s. 
Working in pleasant surroundings 
they enjoy their work and reflect 
it in their attitude to the motor- 
ing public.” 

No one but a woman, perhaps, 
would dare to decorate a garage 
with white walls and ceilings 
trimmed in coral which are washed 
frequently to give the place some- 
thing akin to the spotless atmos- 
phere of a hospital ward. Edwin S. 
Righeimer, service superintendent, 
said that a newly installed heating 
and ventilating system together 
with the wooden floors hold down 
sickness casualties far below the 
average in other garages. 

Another feature that has paid off 
in the Lanahan campaign to build 
and hold good customer relations 
is a neat “housekeeping” talent 
that has been applied to the mer- 
chandising of thousands of parts 
and supplies. These items are ar- 
ranged in systematic bays, sec- 
tioned off by alcoves and bins for 
a maximum of selection speed and 
a minimum of worker congestion. 
Recessed lighting in counter panels 
calls attention to accessories, and 
on the exterior a bright neon ar- 
rangement accentuates the cheery 
atmosphere. 

A simple solution to a telephone 
switchboard bottleneck is another 
feature. While on a shopping trip 
in a Loop department store, Mrs. 
Lanahan observed that incoming 
telephone orders were handled by 
direct lines to order takers sta- 
tioned at individual desks. The 
system seemed to eliminate the 
congestion associated with a 
switchboard and saved calling per- 
sonnel away from other work to 
handle the calls. So, through some 
super salesmanship with the equip- 
ment-shy telephone company, Mrs. 


Lanahan installed six direct cus- 
tomer lines and put six order takers 
at desks to handle them. Now the 
firm clears a huge volume of traffic 
in an orderly and_ courteous 
manner. Parts sales leaped 50 per 
cent the first month after this in- 
stallation and have been climbing 
ever since. 

Over the protests of friends and 
lawyers for “Mike” 
estate—who said “a garage is no 
place for a woman and certainl\ 
no place for a woman of your 
position”—Alice Lanahan becam 
the first and only woman operator 
along “Auto Row.” Her late hus- 
band, who had been something of 
a public relations expert himself, 
active in safety drives, Boy Scout, 
Red Cross, and Community Fund 
campaigns, had bequeathed to his 
widow something more valuable 
than wealth in trust funds, in 
surance, a comfortable home, and 
the business itself. 

An intangible legacy called 
know-how was hers. By virtue 
of it “Mike” Lanahan was enabled 
to make a posthumous reward to 
the many employees long asso- 
ciated with him. All of the depart- 
ment heads and most of the 110 
employees have continued in their 
capacities just as before—allow 
ing, of course, for some promotions 
and about 20 workers whose job: 
were interrupted by the war. 

Each afternoon Mrs. Lanahai 
starts out on a once-over tou 
of her business properties. In he: 
hand she carries a fresh box o 
chocolate drops and mints whicl: 
she gives to employees whethe: 
they’re sitting at a polished desk 


Lanahan’s 


or under a_ grease-splattered 
chassis. It’s a homely little token 
of employer-employee affection 
that might strike the average busy 
and pontifical chairman of th 
board as a trifle maudlin—but it 
gets results. And pays off in better 
customer relations. 
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Whatever your business, Egry has developed 
business systems especially for you... systems that 
enable you to write records faster, more 
accurately and efficiently, and more economically. 
What’s more, they assure complete protection 
and control. And the time-, money-, and 
labor-saving possibilities of Egry Business 
Systems are nothing short of amazing. We'll 
be glad to prove these statements in 
a free demonstration. Write for all the 
facts. There is no obligation. 

Egry Elite Tru-Pak Egry Handipak—a Egry Universal 


portable register Speed-Feed for 
typed records 
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Egry Elite Tru-Pak - 
Record Register z 


EGRY REGISTER 
COMPANY 
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| CARBONIZED FLAP 


PAY ROLL ENVELOPES 


OUTSTANDING IMPROVEMENTS | 
IN PAYROLL ENVELOPE 
| CONSTRUCTION AND DESIGN | 


® 
NO NEED OF INSERTING LOOSE CARBONS 
* 
EMPLOYER RETAINS A CLEAN RECEIPT 


. 
EMPLOYEE RECEIVES A FULL RECORD 
ON rth FLAP 


vend WATTS Zg277:" 


| PAY ROLL ENVELOPES , 


‘Are So CoM to sysc-" | 


SEND FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES 
ON YOUR LETTERHEAD 
* PATENT PENDING 


ALFRED ALLEN WATTS (CO., INC. 
742 Washington Ave., Belleville 9, N. J 











Makes every copy 
as clear as a photograph! 








Reproduces anything written, typed, 
drawn or photographed—2 to 20 times 
faster. It’s error-proof ... change- 

proof ... and economical. Saves 
snaed of typing and proof reading. 


Your office boy can operate it. Does 
not use a lens. Does not require focus- 
ing, darkroom or technical photo- 
graphic equipment. 

Hunter’s COMPLETE photo-copying service 
saves you time, money and costly errors. We 
furnish a machine for your particular needs 

d Hunter Papers. . 
free servicing of the machine should it ever 
require attention . . . free advice on any photo- 
copying problem. 








oa 
for FREE illustrat 

tien oy ange y hundreds of 

—' banks, rovedustrial — 

pone a Hunter Photo-Copyist : 

: It never makes a mista e! 





HUNTER PHOTO-COPYIST, INC 
121 Hunter Avenue, Syracuse, N.Y. 





The Figures Are Ready Every Day 


(Continued from page 15) 


ing of the checks is torn from the 
cash receipts journal and given to 
the bank with the checks. A carbon 
underneath has also produced a 
listing on the cash receipts sheet. 
This eliminates the slow and 
tedious job of listing checks 
separately for bank deposit. The 
cards are then filed in their re- 
spective places with other paid 
charges for future reference and 
reports, particularly for credit 
purposes. At the end of the month 
statements are prepared from the 
open account file on continuous 
forms in triplicate. The tabulator 
produces 80 lines a minute, and it 
therefore doesn’t take long to pro- 
duce several thousand statements. 

Sales analyses are readily avail- 
able through the sales cards. Sup- 
pose, for instance, that total 
monthly sales by product, includ- 
ing cost and weight, are needed. 
The sales cards are sorted accord- 
ing to number, in this case 28, 29, 
and 30. These cards are run 


through the tabulating machine 
and automatically produce the 
sales by product. Let us say the 
same information is needed but for 
only one salesman. Cards are 
sorted for numbers 6 and 7, and 
are run through the tabulating 
machine. The required information 
is automatically printed. 
Another example of getting 
needed data might be the sales of 
one product in a certain city, say 
Milwaukee. The collator selects the 
cards and the tabulating machine 
does the rest. The collator is used 
in this case instead of the sorter, 
since the latter sorts for only one 
particular classification. Sorting 
for city and product was necessary 
in this example, and therefore thie 
collator was used. Any such in- 
formation can be obtained simply 
by sorting for the particular 
classification and running the 
cards through the _tabulator. 
Thus, various reports can be made 
with a minimum of time and effort. 





Proctor Tests Show Sales Bottleneck 


U* DER the leadership of Robert 
M. Oliver, vice president in 
charge of sales for Proctor Elec- 
tric Company, a _ concentrated 
sales campaign has been conducted 
in San Diego to determine the ef- 
fects of a highly concentrated 
merchandising campaign. 

The promotion was backed by 
24 full- and half-page advertise- 
ments in three daily newspapers, 
208 spot announcements on four 
radio stations. The 250 dealers 
who participated sold more Proc- 
tor electric irons in 60 days than 
they sold in the entire year of 
1946, but many weaknesses were 
discovered. 

A total of 230 dealers displayed 


Proctor promotional material, and 


14 dealers inserted 32 tie-in ad- 
vertisements in the newspapers. 

Some of the weaknesses dis- 
covered were: (1) Wholesale sell- 
ing organizations are astonish- 
ingly weak. (2) Many salesmen 
act as though they are still doing 
customers a favor to sell them. 
(3) Dealers fail to use tie-in ad- 
vertising to any extent. (4) 
Dealers are inexperienced in com- 
petitive selling and need more 
training to equip them for opera- 
tions on a prewar scale. 

According to Mr. Oliver, the 
test proves that aggressive mer- 
chandising is the key to today’s 
selling; it also proves that it is 
difficult to coordinate all factors 
in any sales drive today. 
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To reduce office costs 

To increase office 
efficiency 

To facilitate office 
rearrangement 

To simplify moving 
problems 


Commercial Furniture 
Company offers this 
easy way to 


Improve New or Old 
Office Layouts 


Accurate Scale-Model 
Furniture Now Ready 


Plan layouts for new offices, check 
blueprints, improve work flow arrange- 
ments, simplify office moving problems 
with this new basic office planning unit. 
230 accurate, scale models (144 inch to 
the foot) of desks, chairs, tables, files, 
bookcases, walls and partitions, etc., 
plus a cork board base. Scale models pin 
easily to the base, making changes and 
suggested moves easy to arrange. Entire 
outfit furnished in smart, convenient 
carrying case. 


Here is the greatest time-saving con- 
venience ever offered to office executives 
who must plan offices to improve effi- 
ciency, arrange new offices, or find room 
for new employees in already over- 
crowded offices. 


Commercial Furniture Company, for 
60 years manufacturers of Lincoln Office 
Furniture, offers this planning unit to all 
office executives at cost as a contribution 
to better office planning. You do not 
have to buy our furniture to take advan- 
tage of these time-saving planning tools. 


Write or telegraph today for illustrated 
folder showing how you can save time, 
reduce costs, and speed the work of plan- 
ning every type of office arrangement. 


COMMERCIAL FURNITURE COMPANY 


For 60 years manufacturers of Lincoln Office Furniture 
2739 West Chicago Avenue, Chicago 22, Illinois 
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PUT SYSTEM INTO 
MAIL HANDLING 


WITH 


USPM MAILROOM 
EQUIPMENT 


USPM Utility Cabinet and Classifying Rack 


— sorting of mail and intra-office communications is simple 
and rapid with USPM Sorting Racks. Use these units to keep 
correspondence moving in and out of the mailroom without interrup- 
tion or confusion. The USPM Mailroom Table accommodates two of 
these racks, offering ample working space for the handling of mail. 

The USPM Utility Cabinet provides convenient work space for the 
final preparation of mail for metering. It is designed to hold a USPM 
Letter Scale at eye level and one or two USPM Classifying Racks. 
Letter mail is easily and quickly checked for weight and sorted by post- 
age rate and classifications. Ask your nearest USPM specialist to show 
you these useful, long-life units. 


Write for this FREE Folder 


Illustrates and describes the complete line of USPM 
Auxiliary Mailroom Equipment—tables, sorting racks, 
utility cabinets, classifying racks, machine cabinets, mail- 


bags and mailbag holders. Write Dept. AB--48 for free copy. 


Metered Mail Systems . . . Letter and Parcel Post Scales . . . Letter Openers . . . Envelope Sealers 
Multipost Stamp Affixers . . . Mailroom Equipment . . . Endorsographs . . . Ticketograph Systems 


JMMERCIAL 


U.S. POSTAL METER DIVISION INTROLS 


Rochester 2, New York (ONO) 24 216) oa Ola 
Commercial Controls Canada Ltd., Toronto 1, Ontario 





Sales and Service Offices in Principal Cities 
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Army Boom 
Problems 


(Continued from page 19) 


would seem to be the following five: 

1. A halt in the slow downward 
drift of business. The extent to 
which our downward easing would 
be stopped or even reversed de- 
pends, of course, on the size of the 
expenditure program which thc 
Government may undertake. But 
the point to be noted is that the 
expansion of Government spending 
would spread still further the 
cushion of Government support 
under the total economy. 

2. A possible squeeze in labor 
supply. Some form of draft seems 
very likely in the near future. This 
may bear seriously on a manage- 
ment which has been so unwise as 
to hire only young unmarried non- 
veteran workers. Personnel policies 
might well be scanned in the light 
of probable draft requirements. 

3. Tight materials. Nonessen- 
tial industries which depend on 
critical materials should start now 
to look for substitutes. Price levels 
of critical raw materials can be 
expected to firm up if sizable 
quantities are used for defense. 

4. In the light of possible future 
controls, the company’s perform- 
ance under the war agencies should 
be carefully reviewed. 

5. Most important of all, man- 
agement must consider if it is 
producing—or if it can produce 
some items which will be needed for 
defense. 

Each management will have its 
own problems, its own wartime 
history, and its own guess 4s 
to the outcome of the present 
international crisis. Each manage- 
ment will be involved to a different 
extent in the stepped-up defense 
program we anticipate. But all 
management would do well to 
ponder whether these probable new 
developments in the economy will 
not change the background busi- 
ness picture against which this 
year’s plans were originally made. 
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HIRD EDITION 


MARKETING HANDBOOK 


Edited by PAUL H. NYSTROM;; Staff Editor, Albert W. Frey; 
69 Contributing and Consulting Editors 
FOR EVERYONE concerned with marketing operations 
and sales management. Brings together unsurpassed com- 
pact presentations of modern scientific methods and practi- 
cal selling skill. A constant reference when you want ideas, 
suggestions, techniques, or information on any part of the 
work of getting the product into the consumer’s hands. 
30 SECTIONS: Marketing and consumer demand; research ; industrial 
marketing; advertising organization, plans, media; packaging; sales 
promotion; public relations; price policies; sales organization; sales- 


manship; compensating salesmen; territories; quotas; warehousing ; 
distribution costs; budgets. Flexible Bdg., 1321 pp. $7.50 


FINANCIAL HANDBOOK —sra eoirion 


Edited by JULES I. BOGEN; with Board of 
68 Contributing and Consulting Editors 
COMPLETELY REVISED and up to date; the indexed 
working reference to the whole field of practical finance 
today. To bankers, investors, financial managers and all 
who work with them, it offers ready, detailed information 
on any phase of financial operations. Gives you support 
and counsel of seasoned judgment and wide experience. 
27 SECTIONS: Security markets; interest rates; government obliga- 
tions; financial reports; security analysis; corporate stocks; bonds ; 
money, credit, banking ; financial planning ; working capital ; fixed capi- 
tal; dividends, surplus; reorganizations; pension and profit sharing 
plans ; commodity trading. Flexible Bdg., 1289 pp.. $7.50 


OFF ICE MANAGEMENT —A HANDBOOK 


Edited by COLEMAN L. MAZE. Over 100 Contributing Specialists. 
Prepared under pi of Nati 1 Office M Z Assn. 

AN AUTHORITATIVE working reference providing all- 
around guidance to modern office administration as prac- 
ticed by the most progressive companies. Here are ex- 
perience-tested ideas, facts, principles and methods which 
help you keep your office a smooth-running organization— 
the center of coordination and service to all departments. 


COVERS ALL ELEMENTS in detail: 1. Organization. 2. Personnel— 
supervision ; compensation; employee relations. 3. Physical—environ- 
ment; use of office space. 4. Operation—equipment; supplies ; forms ; 
correspondence; filing. 5. Control—planning, scheduling, dispatching 
work ; cost control; reports; check lists. 169 illus., 870 pp. $6.00 

















ACCOUNTANTS’ HANDBOOK 


Edited by W. A. PATON, CPA; with Board of 

90 Contributing and Consulting Editors 
GIVES latest accepted principles and procedure over entire 
range of commercial and financial accounting. Compact, 
easy-to-find form, this famous Handbook offers working 
methods, systems, and controls on every part of account- 
ing. Develops skill that wins recognition and advance- 
ment; helps you make on-the-spot decisions that carry 
authority. 


26 SECTIONS: Financial statements, analysis; income; sales, other 


revenues ; cash ; receivables ; investments ; inventories; buildings, equip- 
ment; depreciation; plant appraisals; intangible assets; liabilities; 
paid-in capital; surplus; budgeting; partnership, governmental, fidu- 


ciary accounting ; mathematics. 3rd ed. Flexible Bdg., 1505 pp.....87.50 


COST ACCOUNTANTS’ HANDBOOK 


Edited by THEODORE LANG, CPA; with Board of 
74 Contributing and Consulting Editors 
COST METHODS that stand up—that follow best ap- 
proved practice—developed out of experience of well man- 
aged companies throughout all industry—instantly avail- 
able in this one reference. Covers scope of cost account- 
ant’s work—principles, techniques, methods he uses for 
best results; relation to general accountant, management. 
25 SECTIONS: Reports—analysis, control; variation analysis; cost 
classifications; records; standard costs; specific order, continuous 
process systems; joint, by-product, estimated costs; purchases; costs 
and inventories ; scrap, waste, spoilage ; timekeeping, payrolls ; overhead ; 
plant assets ; budgets; statistical methods. Flexible Bdg., 1482 pp..&7.50 


PRODUCTION HANDBOOK 


Edited by L. P. ALFORD and JOHN R. BANGS; with Board of 
90 Contributing and Consulting Editors 
PACKED with the production management methods fun- 
damental in the success of outstanding manufacturing 
concerns. Reflects both new developments and the latest 
applications of established principles of effective manage- 
ment. Usable by anyone in manufacturing to help achieve 
results in any industry, in any type or size of plant. 


25 SECTIONS: Plant organization ; production planning, control ; stores- 
keeping; time study, operation analysis; motion study; inspection ; 


quality control; plant layout; machinery; tools; fixtures; materials 
handling; job evaluation; wage plans; maintenance. Flexible Bdg., 
1676 pp. $7.50 
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How many dogs 
in your order file 7 


Dogs in your backlog always put the 
bite on you when you least expect it. 


Worst of all are the mongrels that 
chew you where it hurts most. Like 
the orders from an industry, trade or 
territory that is most vulnerable to a 
slump. And the orders for your weak 
items that hobble production and 
hike costs of your strong items. 


Back orders that can trip up the 
continuity of your business in the 
months ahead are “sleeping dogs” 
that you just can’t afford to “let lie.” 


But how can you make them quick- 
ly accessible to analysis by product, 
customer, industry, territory or other 
category? 

Keysort cards and machines put 
all the facts at your fingertips fast 
and fresh ... when you need them 
most. Sales or inventory facts, cost 
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or control facts, production or per- 
sonnel facts... McBee makes them 
easily, quickly available. 


For 40 years, McBee has been a 
boon to auditors, accountants and 
management. Why not talk over your 
problem with a McBee man? 






KEYSORT is easy to learn, easy to use, 
requires no specialized job training... 
increases the individual work output 
without increase of individual effort. 


THE McBEE COMPANY 


Sole manufacturers of KEYSORT—the marginally punched card 
295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y.... Offices in principal cities 








Buchsbaum 
Ups Wages, 
Cuts Prices 


(Continued from page 22) 


baum’s association gave moral and 
financial support to the company 
when a second strike followed, and 
once more management came out 
on top. New crews were trained, 
and the union workers were left 
wandering around in the picket 
line. 

Late in 1940, efforts to organize 
were started anew. The union ap- 
pealed to the Government on some 
discrimination cases, and the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board 
gave the union its first break. It 
ruled that Buchsbaum must post 
a notice in the plant announcing 
that the employees were free to 
join a union for collective bar- 
gaining purposes. The company 
tried to forestall the organization 
by a nickel raise with the promise 
of more. But the workers wanted 
to organize. 

Early in 1941 the union struck. 
The company was in a good finan- 
cial position, and was ready to 
break this strike just as it had 
broken the others. This strike was 
different from the first two, how- 
ever. There was little violence and 
no smashing of property. When 
company and union representa- 
tives got together, the company 
president was asked why he was 
against unions. He replied that 
they limit production, putting it 
down to the level of the slowest 
employee, and at the same time 
force impossible wage increases. 
Union representatives disagreed, 
saying that they wanted to in- 
crease production, to see the com- 
pany get ahead. When they were 
asked how production could be in- 
creased, answers followed in rapid 
succession, with many ideas that 
could save the company thousands 
of dollars annually. Buchsbaum 
then saw that it would be a good 
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COST DEPT 


PAYROLL DEP'T 


NE girl in a few hours can write vital information 

for half a dozen or more different departments of 
your business. The versatile Addressograph method of 
mechanizing paperwork speeds the work in every 
phase of business. 

The drudgery of writing or typing repetitive infor- 
mation is eliminated. Instead you put information on 
business forms at the rate of 5,000 words or 30,000 
figures a minute without a single error! 

Large or small business can use Addressograph in every 
department. Some utilize a centralized Addressograph 
department—others find it pays to put in separate depart- 


| Address 


3 hours’ writing by one 


“* 
~ 


— 
is 


SALES DEP'T 
PRODUCTION 
ONTROL DEP'T 


PURCHASING DEPT 


ACCOUNTING DEP'T 
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mental installations. You can use Addressograph equip- 
ment with existing systems and routines—alone or in 
combination with other business machines. 

The Addressograph method saves wherever you write 
the same information more than once. You can handle 
high volume jobs easily. You can make big savings on 
even small runs. 

An Addressograph man, trained in simplified business 
methods, will be glad to study your problems, make 
recommendations. Call the local Addressograph agency 
or write Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation, Cleve- 
land 17, Ohio. 


ograph 


TRADE MARK 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


Add h and Multi 
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... displaces the old-fashioned, unsanitary, 
adhesive stamp, and stamp sticking . . . provides 
any amount of postage needed, as needed, for 
any kind of office mail, including parcel post... 
protects postage from loss or damage... keeps 
its own records of postage used... 


Why be without one? 


++. 4 great convenience in any office . . . speeds 
up your mailing, saves time—and overtime .. . 
Metered Mail, already cancelled and postmarked, 
spends less time in the postoffice, gets on its way 
faster .. . And there’s a postage meter for every 
Office, large or small! 


Call any ® PB office! 


...and find out how a postage meter can more 

than pay its way in your office...Or write direct 

to Stamford for an illustrated booklet! 
PITNEY-BOWES, Inc., 2141 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 


Originators of the Postage meter . . . world’s largest manufacturer of mailing 
machines ... 68 offices in the United States and Canada. 
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business proposition to consent to 
the union. 

A contract was drawn up, giv- 
ing union recognition, a union 
shop, and job security. It also 
provided for a check-off system 
whereby the employer collects the 
union’s dues. There was a no-strike, 
no-lockout clause. 
limitation of output, and wildcat 
strikes were to be forbidden by the 
union. An immediate raise of 5 
cents an hour was granted, and 


Slowdowns, 


wage scales were left open for 
further discussion in 60 days. An 
open accounting procedure was 
agreed to, and an impartial ar)i- 
trator was chosen to decide any 
issues that could not be settled hy 
the company and the union. This 
arbitrator, incidentally, has not 
been called upon yet. 

A special labor-managemeut 
committee was formed to assist in 
promoting the welfare of the busi- 
ness and employees. The commitice 
received authority to order work 
done by the maintenance depart- 
ment for the health, comfort, and 
convenience of the workers, to 
present suggestions for new things 
to manufacture and new methods 
of manufacturing. 

The union contract, of course, 
did not mean the end of all labor 
problems. But those that did come 
up were soon solved. Before thie 
contract, few Negroes worked in 
the three Buchsbaum manufactur- 
ing plants. They were hired more 
frequently after the signing, and 
the union took the responsibility 
of assimilating them among other 
workers. Now Negroes make up a 
large part of the total employees 
and two of them are officers in the 
union organization. 

The relations between labor and 
management at Buchsbaum & 
Company have been so unusual 
that studies have been made and a 
book is being written about them. 
The Committee on Human Rela- 
tions in Industry at the Universii y 
of Chicago issued a study'of this 
relationship more than a year ago. 
William Foote Whyte, committee 
member, is writing the book, Strat- 
egy of Industrial Cooperation. 
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TRADE 
HANDBOOK 









Just Off the Press — 


Sell Oversea 


Dartnell’s 1,500- 
Page Handbook 
For Those Who 


Ss 


FOREIGN TRADE HANDBOOK 


1,500 Pages + Size 5 by 8 Inches + Leatherette Bound + Price $10 
By Dr. E. E. Pratt, Professor of Foreign Trade, New York University 


Foreign trade looms as a major factor in U. S. business economy in the years ahead. The publication 
of this very complete and comprehensive Handbook is particularly timely for it presents a thorough 
working guide which a manufacturer can use for the development of export business. Dr. Pratt is an 
acknowledged expert in the field and his Handbook is the result of three years’ intensive research. 


The “Foreign Trade Handbook” is packed with facts, figures, charts, actual experiences of companies 
doing export business, and plenty of know-how and guidance for those with little foreign trade ex- 
perience. A special feature is the reproduction of a large number of typical forms used by various com- 
panies in their export sales departments. 


Foreign Trade Organizations 
How to Find an Export Market 
Methods of Indirect Export 
Organizing of Direct Export 
Export Sales Management 
Sales Contracts 

Management of Agents 
Advertising in Foreign Markets 
Sales Promotion in Export 


Developing Export Trade by 
Correspondence 


Financing Foreign Trade 
Credit in Foreign Trade 
Export-Import Bank 
International Monetary Plans 
Foreign Exchange 

Foreign Trade Services 
Export Freight Forwarder 
Ocean Transportation 

Air Transport 

International Postal Facilities 
International Communications 
Marine Insurance 

Road Transportation 

Filling the Order 
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Packing the Order 

Routing the Shipment 

Dispatching the Shipment Overseas 
World Trade in Staples 
International Commercial Policies 
Protection or Free Trade 
Commercial Treaties 

Non-Tariff Commerce Controls 


CONTENTS 


Colonies and World Trade 

U. S. and Latin America 
International Cartels 

World Security and Commerce 
Markets of the World 


Trade 
Legal Aspects of Foreign Trade 


Special Factors in Building Export 
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SENT ON APPROVAL s 


The Dartnell Corporation 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue 
Chicago 40, Illinois 

Send immediately on approval a copy of the “FOREIGN TRADE HAND- 
BOOK” by Dr. E. E. Pratt. 1,500 pages. Indexed. Illustrated. Leatherette 
binding. Bill us at $10. 


(1) If you attach check to this order we will imprint 
your name in gold on the cover of your HANDBOOK 


USE THIS ORDER FORM 
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a 
New Booklet on Job 
Evaluation 

Today job evaluation is recognized as 
an essential tool of management. 


With it management can determine, 
with reasonable accuracy, the correct 
pay for practically every employe. 


A few of the many topics discussed in 
this new booklet are: 


® Job Evaluation Methods 

© Job Evaluation Report 

® Developing Equitable Pay 
Schedules 

® Wage Structure 

® Use of Rating Scale 

© Point-Rating Method 

© Job Titles, Job Specifications 

© Cooperation with Unions 

oe 


Management Position 

Evaluation 
The material in this booklet is based 
on more than 20 years’ actual field 
experience in job classification and 
evaluation work in many different 
industries. 

Write for a free copy today. 


BUSINESS RESEARCH 
CORPORATION 


Dept. 4A, 79 West Monroe St., Chicago 3, Ill. 





This Booklet on Market 
Research 


The booklet has been prepared by 
practical men—management  engi- 
neers—with a background of long and 
varied experience in market research 
work for clients in more than a hun- 
dred different industries. 


As business moves in the direction of 
buyers’ market, emphasis is shifting 
from production to sales, with a cor- 
responding increase in market re- 
search to better understand the com- 
petitive situation, to find new market 
and new product opportunities, and 
to develop more resultful advertising- 
selling methods. 


Market Research adds a large meas- 
ure of certainty to business planning. 
The new market research techniques 
eliminate much of the former waste, 
cost less and get results much quicker. 


This booklet stresses the “know how” 
of newly developed market research 
methods and points out certain pit- 
falls that are not widely known. A 
copy will be mailed free to any busi- 
ness executive upon request. 


BUSINESS RESEARCH 
CORPORATION 


Dept. 4AB, 79 West Monroe St., Chicago 3, Ill. 





Scale-Model Furniture 
For Office Planning 


FFICE executives who have 

long wanted to plan offices as 
factories are planned, with scale 
models, are now able to obtain a 
complete set of accurate, scale- 
model desks, chairs, files, tables, 
bookcases, pillars, walls, and 
partitions. 

The plastic scale-model furni- 
ture, offered by Commercial Fur- 
niture Company, well-known manu- 
facturers of Lincoln Desks, is 
made to a scale of 14 inch to 
the foot. Each piece is fitted with 
a steel pin at the bottom, so that 
the models may be pinned down to 
a corkboard base or “floor,” as 
easily as pushing a thumbtack into 
a drawing board. 

The corkboard bases are ruled 
in squares on the same scale as the 
furniture itself, making it easy to 
place the models in exact positions, 
creating an exact replica of an 
office completely furnished. 

Two corkboard bases make it 
possible to plan an office as large 
as 64 by 104 feet over-all dimen- 
sions. The kit contains 230 pieces 
of model furniture, partitions, and 
other office items. It is packed in 
a convenient carrying case so that 
office executives may take it to 


meetings, from office to office for 
study or conferences, or from town 
to town. 

It is expected that the kits will 
be especially popular with office 
executives, procedures and systenis 
men in large companies where 
many branch offices are constantly 
undergoing change and expansion. 
One plan which is expected to be 
used in the case of branch office 
planning is to set up a replica of 
a branch office, then have the 
replica photographed for mailing 
to the branch manager. He then 
uses the photograph as a guide in 
installing the furniture. 

The kit will be especially prac- 
tical, it is thought, where offices 
are being moved. With the scale 
models it is not necessary to make 
floor plan drawings, blueprints or 
sketches. Where permanent rec- 
ords are wanted for study or coni- 
parison, photographs may _ be 
made of each replica and retaine:! 
for future reference or used for 
study and discussion. 

Many factory executives do no! 
think of planning a factory with 
out setting up scale-model rep- 
licas ; store planning experts often 
use scale models, also. 
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Dede WEEE Zerezernne 


Business failures are due to inadequate management, according to recent Depart- 
ment of Commerce study of folded firms. Fifty-three per cent of these failures in- 
volved men with no business experience. Office managers who keep up with the 
latest developments know how costs can be controlled and play a big role in success 





EFRESHMENTS. Visit the 

coffee shop or soda fountain in 
any big office building in any large 
city and the number of clerical 
people sitting there enjoying a 
30-minute cup of coffee is amazing. 
In one office recently an analysis 
was made of the number of soft 
drinks sold by dispensing machines 
in the office. The average, in mid- 
winter, turned out to be better 
than one bottle per employee per 
day. Without dispensers many of 
these employees would have walked 
a block to the nearest soda foun- 
tain or coffee shop for the mid- 
morning and midafternoon sip 
and bite. Whether we like it or 
not, the custom is so well estab- 
lished there is little we can do 
about it. The most sensible plan 
seems to be to make the stuff avail- 
able so that as little time as pos- 
sible will be lost. Coffee periods of 
20 to 30 minutes each, 10 times in 
each 37-hour week, leave a rather 
scant number of productive hours. 


* 
ATIONAL OFFICE Manage- 


ment Association will hold its 
annual convention in St. Louis be- 
ginning Sunday, May 23, and ex- 
tending through Wednesday, May 
26, 1948. As usual, the associa- 
tion will corral a number of the 
country’s top authorities on office 
management and operation. 
Readers who want to attend should 
make reservations as early as pos- 
sible. The meeting in Cincinnati 
last year crowded the hotels, and 
some who wanted to attend were 
disappointed in finding hotel 
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facilities. Full information may be 
obtained from A. C. Spangler at 
the association’s headquarters in 


Philadelphia. 


* 
ORKMAN SERVICE, INC., 


Chicago’s famed calculating, 
typing, tabulating, and transcrib- 
ing service, which already has 
branches in Minneapolis and Los 
Angeles, hopes to announce, very 
soon, new offices in New York and 
Seattle. The New York office will 
begin with approximately the same 
amount of floor space and equip- 
ment now in use at Chicago. Each 
of the new offices will, like the Min- 
neapolis and Los Angeles branches, 
be a separate corporation, with 
holding 


the resident executives 


stock in the company. 


* 
FFICE COLLECTIONS for 


employees leaving, for wedding 
presents, funeral 
similar occasions frequently be- 


flowers, and 


come a nuisance in some offices. 
Yet it is human nature for people 
to want to participate in remem- 
brances on these and other oc- 
casions. The problem has long been 
a headache in many offices. It is 
almost useless to rule against col- 
lections, for there will always be 
exceptions, or collections will be 
made surreptitiously. Central Divi- 
sion of the Commercial Department 
of Illinois Bell Telephone Company 
attempts to solve the problem by 
collecting 50 cents monthly from 
each worker. Stated 
are made for each occasion. A 


allowances 


worker leaving after 6 months em- 
ployment receives a $3 gift, after 
a year a $5 gift, and for 2 years 
a $10 gift. The plan includes 
flowers after 2 weeks’ illness as 
well as in case of death in an em- 
ployee’s family. Trouble with this 
plan is that a popular employee, 
universally admired, gets the same 
present as one whom everybody is 
glad to see leave. 


* 
ATIONAL OFFICE Manage- 


ment Association’s Rochester, 
New York, Chapter is sponsoring 
a 4-day work-shop course in office 
management, personnel selection, 
and training. The meetings will be 
conducted by Rochester Institute 
of Technology. The program con- 
sists of lectures by 14 top rank 
authorities from New York, 
Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, 
Rochester, and other points. Tui- 
tion is $60 for the 4-day series and 
attendance has been limited to 50 
people. A dinner meeting and an 
various 


afternoon of visits to 


Rochester offices will be included. 


* 

YSTEMS AND PROCE- 

DURES Association of Ameri- 
ca’s Philadelphia Chapter is spon- 
soring a course in the practical 
application of systems. Ten lec- 
tures and laboratory periods of 3 
hours each at the University of 
Pennsylvania constitute the course. 
First lecture was held March 13 
and the final one is May 15. Tui- 
tion is $35 each. Registration is 
limited to 40 people. 
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One company, reported in this issue, installed new billing machines and increased 
efficiency 30 per cent in that department. New office equipment and supplies can 
increase production and save money and often add a great deal to the morale of the 
office force. Watch this department for the latest equipment to speed production 





Plays 200 Selections 
Automatically 


DESIGNED for use in business and in- 
dustry, the Seeburg model S-1 record 
player boasts the Select-O-Matic “200” 
library. The new mechanism provides 
complete selective recorded music to be 
played at any desired time from the 200 
selections (100 records) housed in the 
library. Recorded music for an entire 
week can be played automatically with- 
out an operator or attendant. Programs 
start and stop automatically any time of 
day or night on a predetermined time 
cycle. Machine also receives AM and FM 
radio programs. Paging facilities to reach 
all or separate areas of the musical in- 
stallation are afforded as well as a sys- 
tem for broadcasting speeches, announce- 
ments, and company programs. The 
Select-O-Matic “200” library can be in- 
stalled to play recorded music over exist- 
ing speaker and sound systems or 
through any radio receiving set. The 
system, which comes in a gray crackle 
finish metal cabinet, can be controlled 
from any remote point such as a recep- 
tion room or manager’s office by flicking 
a switch. Speaker volume can be ad- 
justed, too. J. P. Seeburg Corporation 
spent 5 years to perfect the device. 
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Payroll Envelopes Give 
Receipt and Record 


“CLEAN COPY” carbonized payroll en- 
velopes have just been put on the market 
by Alfred Allen Watts Company. New 
product gives employers a clean signed 
receipt for wages and salaries and gives 
employees a complete record of hours, 
deductions, etc., all in one compact en- 
velope. Envelopes can be _ prepared 
quickly: (1) Data is filled in on the 
carbonized flap; (2) money is inserted 
and flap is sealed; (3) duplicate flap on 
outside is ready for signature and re- 
moval for employer’s records. The em- 
ployees keep the envelopes with flaps. 
Samples may be had by writing to the 
manufacturer. 


Checkwriter-Signer 
Stores Checks 


BANK Balance Controller has been an- 
nounced by The Todd Company as the 
latest model of the Todd Blue Streak 
tandem checkwriter-signer. While the 
writing unit shreds the amount through 
a two-color ribbon into the fiber of the 
paper, each amount is listed on adding 
machine tape or special forms. In the 
signing unit checks are counted as the 
signature is imprinted. Completed checks 
pass through a sealed channel between the 
writing and signing units into a locked 
receiving box. Here they await distribu- 
tion by the person in charge. Checks pre- 
pared by hand or by any bookkeeping 
machine can be proved and processed. 
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Indirect Circulator 
Clears Air 


REDUCED mental and physical fatigue 
can be effected with Van Dyke Indus- 
tries’ Circlaire method of indirect air 
circulation. In summer the Circlaire sub- 
stitutes revitalized air for hot, moist air. 
In winter the fan dissolves stagnant, 
stuffy hot air, equalizes humidity and 
temperature, and dissipates smoke. 
Weighing 27 pounds, the unit is 22 inches 
wide and 30 inches high. Shipping weight 
is 38 pounds. In Van Dyke beige or Old 


English finish, the Circlaire is wired and | 


can be installed in any ceiling electrical 
outlet. 


Full Keyboard or Ten-Key 
Adding Machines 


TWO new desk model adding machines 
with completely automatic credit balance 
are offered by Victor Adding Machine 


Company. The all-purpose, lightweight | 


models are electrically operated, powered 
by General Electric AC-DC motors. 
Other features are “feather touch” keys 
on the natural reading angle keyboard, 
automatic paper feed for inserting new 
roll of paper, and snap-on paper roll 
holder for faster and easier changing. 
Figures are inlaid in the multicolor key 
tops by a jet mold injection process that 
makes them visible and smooth to the 
touch for the life of the machine. There 
are Only two control keys, both off the 
keyboard to cut confusion. 
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What... 


no printed 


office 


forms? 


That’s right . . . you can handle your office systems 
writing on blank paper... get better results... a dozen 
copies or a thousand .. . faster . . . at lower cost. 


How? Use Davidson Pre-printed Paper Masters. They’re 
paper-like reproducing Masters . . . pre-printed with 
any of your standard forms. Your typist merely fills in 
the variable matter just as she would type on a printed 
form. Easy to erase and correct ... and no carbon paper 
interleaving to bother with. 


Then .. . from this typed master, your Davidson Dual 
Duplicator will reproduce, on blank paper, both the 
form and the typed matter simultaneously and in per- 
fect register. 


And ... here’s the payoff. Every copy is an exact dupli- 
cate of the original ... sharp... distinct... black. No 
fuzzy, faded characters . . . no broken lines . . . no 
smudged copies. There’s little chance of error with 
every copy so perfectly readable. 


It’s economical, too. You have no investment in huge 
stocks of printed forms. . . no loss through obsolescence. 
A small supply of these low cost Masters is all you need. 
We'd like to tell you more about this modern method. 
Write today . . . no obligation. 


DAVIDSON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
1028-60 West Adams Street, Chicago 7, Illinois 


Davidson Sales and Service Agencies are 
located in principal cities of the U. S., Canada, 
Mexico and abroad. 


Davidson 


DUAL DUPLICATORS 
and PAPER MASTERS 


DUPLICATORS +» PAPER MASTERS + OFFICE FOLDING MACHINES - SUPPLIES 
A GENERATION OF EXPERIENCE IN THE MANUFACTURE OF OFFICE EQUIPMENT 
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Maybe Ys + for 
A Change 


20th Anniversary 
20 Years’ Service to Leading Industries 


It pays to take stock, now and then, of 
your methods for improving plant morale. 
If you don’t have a suggestion system, it’s 
something to consider. If you now have 
such a system, how is it working? If your 
employes are taking it for granted—if your 
suggestions have slowed to a trickle—it’s 
lime for a change! 


In some ways, an inefficient suggestion, 


system is worse than none because it fools 
the management. It’s like a fire extin- 
guisher that’s gone dry. It looks all right, 
but it needs renewing. A suggestion sys- 
tem that has become anemic needs the 
plasma of a change. 


The Morton Suggestion System Division 
has had 20 years of experience in serving 
hundreds of important companies under 
widely varied conditions. The facilities it 
provides are complete. We are at your 
service in analyzing the possibilities in 
your plant or store or office. No obligation. 
Just drop us a line, tell us 

what you do and how many 

people you employ. 


5127 W. Lake Street, Chicago 44, Illinois 
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Combines Statement and 


me SHRED ALL 


WASTE PAPER SHREDDER 


Quickly shreds newspapers, magazines, 
waste paper, tissue, cellophane, corru- 


| gated cartons, wax paper, etc., into uniform 


resilient strands ideal for packing pur- 
poses. Especially adapted to shredding 


| confidential records, blueprints, etc., per- 
| mitting the return of this high-grade paper 
to the paper mills, for re-use. 


Adding Machine Features | 


PORTABLE electric statement machine 
by R. C. 
combines adding and statement machine 
features. 
able line spacer, 81-inch roller bearing 
carriage, Universal motor, visible dials, 
duo-tone gray finish. 





The NEW 
RADIANT 
a ofS Fis, a 


Easematic 


portable screen 
for larger audiences 





Counterbalanced Screen 
Easy to Adjust 


RADIANT Manufacturing Corpora- 
tion’s new projection screen is a portable 
tripod model in sizes from 63 by 84 
inches to 70 by 94 inches. Counter- 
balance makes adjusting bottom of 
screen from nearly floor level to 5 feet 
as easy as lowering or raising a window. 
Of steel and aluminum, the Easematic 
has a gray baked enamel finish. 


Electric Clock with 
Chime Signal 


CLOCK and chime signal have been com- 
bined by NuTone, Inc. Nine-inch square 
clock has Telechron movement. Single 
note sounds for one or more calls, double 
note for a special call. Plug-in trans- 
former makes installation easy.. Walnut 


Allen Business Machines, Inc., | 


Ten-column machine has vari- | 


Compact, economical, safe. All revolving parts 
are covered. Instantly adjustable. Shreds 144” to 
36”. Designed for continuous and trouble-free 


service. 


+e 


a»e—> WITHOUT OBLIGATION 


Any sample submitted will be shredded to your 
specification and returned, Without obligation. 


“UNIVERSAL SHREDDER COMPANY 
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| INSTANT FINDING | 
with Pendaflex hanging folders 


Hide and seek is an expensive game—when played in your 
filing cabinets. 
Pendaflex hanging folders change it from hide and seek 
to “I spy!” 
You see every Pendaflex folder tab the moment you pull 
open the drawer. 


You are enjoying the world’s fastest, easiesi filing method, 
and it’s going to knock down filing department costs 20%. 


Oxford PENDAFLEX 


HANGING FOLDERS 











Oxford Filing Supply Co., Inc. 
352 Morgan Ave., Brooklyn 6, N.Y. 


and name of nearest dealer. 


! 
' 
: Please send your catalog on Pendaflex filing, 
J 
| 
| 


Company 





| 
t 
4 Individual ___ 
‘ 
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finish desk button block has two push 
buttons. Clock is bronze finished. 


New Way to Set Type 
For Reproduction 


FOTOTYPE transparencies for compos- 
ing type lines for offset, zincs, silkscreen, 
blueprints, etc., are announced by Foto- 
type Company. With alphabets in in- 
dividual pads of cardboard-backed ace- 
tate letters, in 50 type styles and sizes, 
and a composing stick, a worker can set 
15 characters a minute. 


Shorthand Book Holder 
With Knee-Grip 


NEW HOLDER for stenographer book 
or copy is made by Zephyr American 
Corporation. Plastic Stenodex in gray, 
walnut, or burgundy, tilts to any angle; 
knee-grip expands comfortably. 
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"My secretary and] 
just adopted the 
Dictaphone twins!" 


Both are elect-onie~ 
So they behave beautifully 


One 1S a great Listener 


My favorite—the Dictaphone Electronic 
Dictating Machine—makes dictation a 
relaxation! All I do is sit back and think 
out loud. The electronic mike catches 
every word . . . even a whisper! 

Dictaphone Electronic Dictation spells 
easier operation, clearer recording—in 
short, perfection! 


The other 18 @ great Talker 
| That’s for me! It’s the new Electronic 
| Transcriber—latest addition to our famous 


Dictaphone family ... kin and counterpart 
| to the Dictaphone Electronic Dictating 


DICTAPHONE 


| Electronic Dictation 


| The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade- 
| mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of Elec- 
tronic dictating machines and other sound-recording 


| and reproducing equipment bearing said trade-mark. 


Machine. Now I breeze through transcrip- 
tion electronically. 

This transcriber has so many advantages: 
Three radio-like dials regulate volume, 
tone and speed separately, bring me any 
dictator’s voice the way / want to hear it! 
..- A new headset, light as a whisper, with 
its thin electric cord instead of the old 
rubber tube. New clarity of reproduction, 
new foot control guides and rests and the 
new muting switch that smothers machine 
sounds, 

Just every convenience / need for ease, 
speed and comfort is built right into the 
machine. And that’s why I’m sold on 
Dictaphone Electronic Transcription! 


The Dictaphone Twins 


For an eye-opening, ear-opening dem- 
onstration, call your local Dictaphone 
Representative. Let him show you how 
the Twins can save you time and money. 
Or just mail the coupon below. 

— eee ee SF 


Dictaphone Corporation, Department J-2 ] 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


C) Please send me descriptive literature. 
Please demonstrate Twins in my office. 


Name 








Company. 


Address 





State 





City. 


Cs ee ccs es te ee ee we ae a 





By _ I 
“2. 
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A large segment of the population is ready to accept a drastic change in the American 
way of life because of misinformation, or lack of understanding of the free enterprise 
system, according to Austin S. Igleheart, president of General Foods Corporation. A 
strong and sensible program of human relations is needed to turn this tide of opinion 








Hawthorne workers at Western Electric Company shop at this modern safety store. More than 
10,000 pairs of safety shoes and 12,000 shatterproof goggles were sold to employees last year 


General Electric Spotlights Problem 
Of Inflation in Latest Booklet 


General Electric Company is 
lighting the way to better un- 
derstanding of inflation and 
deflation and what can be done 
about them. 

In a Life-magazine-size book- 
let intended for employees and 
communities, GE says that it 
is interested in “boom and 
bust,” because they are the 
greatest menace to our free 
business system. .Curbing in- 
’ flation is everybody’s job, ac- 
cording to GE, and it flipped 
the first switch by announcing 
price cuts of from 3 to 10 per 
cent on a list of its products 
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the first of this year. Such re- 
ductions are expected to save 
consumers $50 million in 1948, 
GE says. 

To enlist the support of em- 
ployees, neighbors in GE plant- 
communities, and _ others 
throughout the nation, the com- 
pany began a comprehensive 
program of spreading informa- 
tion on what can be done to 
fight inflation. It published the 
information in its house organ 
and in newspapers of GE 
plant-communities. GE distrib- 
uted folders, comic books, 
posters, wallet cards, and sug- 


gested advertisements other 
organizations could use in pre- 
paring their own appeals. All 
these efforts to combat infla- 
tion and deflation are de- 
scribed in the large booklet 
and many of them are illus- 
trated with drawings and ac- 
tual reproductions. 

In summing up, the booklet 
tells what can be done to help 
conquer inflation: Business 
leaders can cut prices volun- 
tarily and seek the aid of 
everyone concerned; the rest 
of the people, as individuals, 
can help produce more, help 
cut prices, save more money, 
and enter into the spirit of 
the drive. The booklet ends with 
the admonition— “This is no 
time to hold back.” 


Hawthorne Workers 
Shop at Modern 
Safety Store 


The 41,000 employees at 
Hawthorne Works, Western 
Electric Company, Chicago, 
have the best available safety 
equipment to protect them on 
their jobs. The company, maker 
of Bell telephones, maintains 
an elaborate safety store that 
is as modern as a downtown 
clothing shop. Last year more 
than 10,000 pairs of safety shoes 
were sold there, and Hawthorne 
workers bought 1,000,000 pairs 
of gloves, and 12,000 pairs of 
shatterproof goggles. Regular 
work clothes are also sold. 

A sign above a door in the 
store reads: “No job is so im- 
portant and no service is so 
urgent that we cannot take 
time to perform our work 
safely.” The sign also appears 
in other prominent places 
throughout the company’s many 
plants. The idea is further ex- 
pressed in 2 monthly safety 
publications: Safety and Health, 
which goes to all Hawthorne 
employees; and The Accident 
Record, which goes to all its 
supervisors. 

The company has a staff of 
safety specialists who devote 
their time to eliminating ac- 
cident hazards and designing 
and installing protective «e- 
vices. Investigators run down 
the causes of past accidents in 
an effort to reduce the number 
of similar mishaps in_ the 
future. 

According to the National 
Safety Council, there were 
about 1,600 deaths from oc- 
cupational accidents in the 
United States in 1 month re- 
cently. This was an_ increase 
of about 200 over the same 
month a year ago. 
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Employers Mutuals Publishes Booklet 
Explaining Career Opportunities 


fo acquaint high school and 
college seniors with the career 
opportunities in casualty and 
fire insurance companies, Em- 
ployers Mutuals of Wisconsin 
has published a booklet to pro- 
viiie such information. 

Citled Employers Mutuals— 
A Good Place to Work, the 
booklet is addressed to new 
employees but will also be used 
extensively in employee recruit- 
ing. It is not a handbook, since 
no attempt is made to detail 
programs and policies, which 
are usually presented in such 
publications. 

The booklet opens with the 
sentence, “Our business is 
building peace of mind.” It 
explains that security brings 
satisfaction in living, adding 
that the following pages will 
tell why the company is a 
good place to work. 

After the message of the 


president, the story of Em- 
ployers Mutuals is given. The 
company’s first insurance policy, 
issued in 1911, is still in force, 
and a picture of this policy- 
holder’s plant is shown. The 
training program for new em- 
ployees, the home and district 
offices, and various departmen- 
tal organizations are discussed. 

In explaining why the com- 
pany is a good place to work, 
the booklet reads: “Primarily, 
it is Employers Mutuals people 
who make Employers Mutuals 
a good place to work. Our em- 
ployees are selected not only 
for their intelligence and 
ability, but also for those 
qualities of friendly coopera- 
tion which create an atmos- 
phere in which work is done 
well and pleasantly.” 

Copies may be obtained by 
writing to Employers Mutuals 
at Wausau, Wisconsin. 


Hammermill Employees Can Go to Hospital 
At a Profit Under Benefit Plan 


For employees at the Ham- 
mermill Paper Company, Erie, 
Pennsylvania, it is theoretically 
possible to have a _ medical 
operation and return to the 
mill with a financial profit. 

A new voluntary benefit plan 
together with the Blue Cross 
program makes such a profit 
feasible. Benefits under the new 
plan are paid in cash by the 
mill while the overlapping Blue 
Cross benefits are paid directly 
to the hospital. 

Approximately 95 per cent of 
the 2,000 Hammermill em- 
ployees are protected by the 
new voluntary plan offered by 
the company during the last 


Studebaker Workers 
Hear Future Plans 
At Annual Dinner 


“The best way to keep a 
sellers’ market is to conduct 
ourselves as if we were in a 
buyers’ market,” Paul G. Hoff- 
man, president of The Stude- 
baker Corporation, told 600 
Supervisory employees at a 
dinner recently. 

Held at the University of 
Notre Dame in South Bend, 
Indiana, the dinner was the 
company’s second annual busi- 
ness review arranged by the 
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year. Benefits under the pro- 
gram include group life in- 
surance, accidental death and 
dismemberment insurance, sick- 
ness and accident insurance, 
and hospitalization benefits in- 
cluding medical care, hospital 
room and board expenses, and 
surgical fees. 

Under the new protection 
plan, employees are covered by 
from $1,000 to $10,000 life in- 
surance and the same amount 
of accidental death and dis- 
memberment insurance. The 
Blue Cross group hospital in- 
surance that continues to be 
available is carried by one-half 
of the employees. 


management. A luncheon was 
held in Studebaker’s adminis- 
tration building for more than 
150 supervisors employed on 
the night shift, and another 
gathering took place in Los 
Angeles for the staff there. At 
all three meetings the guests 
heard plans for the future at 
Studebaker and were praised 
for their past accomplishments. 

President Hoffman also urged 
the development of a “sense of 
urgency, a constant striving 
for the best possible produc- 
tion, a never-ending drive to 
improve the product.” He said 
that if these things are done, 
the company won’t have too 
much to worry about. 


at 


This booklet will acquaint high school and college seniors with 
the career opportunities in casualty and fire insurance companies 


GM Folks Tell Why They Like Their Jobs 
And Win New Cars for the Effort 


A booklet, The Worker 
Speaks, recently issued by 
General Motors Corporation, 
tells why 40 of the company’s 
employees like their 
These 40 GM felks won an 
automobile apiece for letters 
entered in the “My Job and 
Why I Like It” contest that 
started last fall. 

More than 5,000 prizes were 
offered. A total of 174,854 
entries were received, enough 
to reach six stories high if they 
were piled atop one another. 
What the employees said was 
more important than how they 
said it. Letters were judged on 
the basis of sincerity, origi- 
nality, and general subject 
matter. Of the GM employees 
eligible — all hourly rated and 
some salaried workers — more 
than 58 per cent entered the 
contest. 

Any type of writing instru- 
ment was acceptable. Pens, 
pencils, and typewriters were 
used by most contestants, al- 
though one blind employee 
wrote his letter on a Braille 
typewriter. Some GM men and 
women told their stories to the 


jobs. 


judges on phonograph records, 
others wrote in verse, and one 
employee sent a 16mm. Koda- 
chrome silent movie film with 
his letter. 

The letters could be written 
in any language, and several 
dozen of them represented 
various foreign lands. One was 
written in Arabic, another in 
Latin. 

Eight of the automobile win- 
ners were women. One of them 
was so confident that 1 week 
after posting her letter, she 
began to take driving lessons. 
There was a nurse among the 
top 40, also a former school 
teacher. 

Among the male winners of 
the autos were two plant 
guards and an_ 85-year-old 
sweeper who used to be editor 
of a county newspaper and who 
once filled the pulpit in a rural 
Baptist church. Another called 
himself a “two-mule farmer 
from Mississippi.” 

Copies of the booklet, The 
Worker Speaks, can be ob- 
tained from the Department 
of Public Relations, General 
Motors, Detroit 2, Mfchigan. 
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A plumbing sales company has a system of splitting profits with its employees. A 
restaurant in New York uses printed checks for quick and accurate service. A rail- 
road employs a central reservation bureau to take reservations by telephone, elimi- 
nating standing in line. Adaptations of the ideas here might help your business 





Vincent N. Steinkirchner and Thomas A. Miller, owners of Keystone Plumbing 
Sales Company, once again split the firm’s net profits fifty-fifty with employees 


l. Company Splits Profits 
With Its Employees 


EMPLOYEES of Keystone Plumbing 
Sales Company of Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, recently divided $25,256.28 under 
the company’s profit-sharing plan. 

Under this plan, which is operating for 
the second successive year, all net profits 
after investment return are divided 
equally between the owners and em- 
ployees. Half the profits goes to owners 
Thomas A. Miller and Vincent N. Stein- 
kirchner, and the other half to employees. 
Employees’ shares are based on position 
and length of service. War veterans are 
credited with their period of service in 
the Armed Forces. 

Checks ranged from $59.92 for em- 
ployees with 6 months’ service to 
$1,797.60 for employees who have been 
with the company for 10 years. Total 
amount distributed this year to both 
owners and employees was $50,512.56. 
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A year ago $44,849.52 was distributed 
on the same basis. 

In distributing the checks to em- 
ployees, Miller and Steinkirchner said, 
“To our employees, this check represents 
an opportunity for real security. We are 
urging them to put the money to a worth- 
while purpose—a down payment on a 
home, savings bonds, a reserve for old 
age—some permanent investment that 
they will be able to draw upon on a 
rainy day.” 


2. Illinois Auto Owners 
Are Easily Identified 


THE identity of any automobile owner 
in Illinois can be established by a tele- 
phone call to Springfield, where three 
master files are always open to provide 
the information. 

The files are in the motor file room in 
the state house, and clerks are on duty 
day and night, 7 days a week, to help 


law enforcement officials identify owners. 
The file most frequently used lists license 
numbers in numerical order. Another 
records them by owners, alphabetically, 
and the third is arranged according to 
the make and motor number of the 
vehicle. 

Information on who was given license 
plates for what automobile is given to 
law enforcement officials in a series of 
books printed by the Secretary of State. 
Each book has 25,000 numbers with the 
identity of the owners. 


3. Printed Checks Save 
Time at Restaurant 


THE Hamilton Sandwich Shop in New 
York City uses a preprinted check that 
permits waitresses to enter orders quickly 
and accurately. 

On one side of the check are printed 
breakfast combinations; on the other 
side, sandwiches, desserts, and beverages. 
Nine large letters are printed at the top 
of the form and correspond to special 
sandwiches printed on the menu. The 
nine letters can apply to any desired 
items as the menu is changed from day 
to day. 

Five series of numbers are used. The 
large red number in the top left corner 
of the check designates the series. In 
addition to the serial numbers, book and 
check numbers are used. This type of 
numbering provides a positive control 
and simplifies sorting the checks. By 
assigning a book to each waitress, er- 
rors or missing slips can be directly ac- 
counted for. 

When a customer orders a sandwich, 
it is circled on the check. The check is 
placed in a slot in front of the counter- 
man who makes up the orders. It is then 
put with the completed order for the 
waitress to pick up. The correct price is 
circled, and the check is given to the 
customer. 

These preprinted checks, developed by 
Moore Business Forms, Inc., Niagara 
Falls, New York, eliminate much of the 
trouble found in using written checks. 
Writing each check is usually too slow 
and it is often difficult for the order 
fillers to read them. Printed checks also 
furnish a complete control and analysis 
of all food that is served. 
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4. Hardware Man Knows 
How to Get Business 


JOHN DILLARD of the Central Hard- 
ware & Building Supply Company, Bes- 
semer, Alabama, is always out for more 
business. 

While driving about the city on regular 
business, he keeps his eyes peeled for 
houses that need painting and repairing. 
Whenever he sees a likely looking pros- 
pect, he learns the owner’s name and 
drops him a card. The owner’s attention 
is called to the condition of his property, 
and he is invited to drop by for an 
estimate of the work that should be done. 

Dillard mails out an average of 100 
cards a week, and 1 week’s mailing 
brought over $150 worth of business. 

—Stuart Covington 


5. Travelers on the C&O 
Stand in Line No More 


TRAVELERS on the Chesapeake & 
Ohio Railway Company no longer have 
to stand in line at ticket offices for sleep- 
ing car tickets and coach seat reserva- 
tions. A central reservation bureau at 
Huntington, West Virginia, eliminates 
this inconvenience. 

Instead of waiting in a long line, a 
prospective traveler makes a local tele- 
phone call from Richmond, Columbus, or 
any other of the principal cities served 
by the C&O sleeping cars. He is con- 
nected directly with the bureau’s opera- 
tor at Huntington. She learns where the 
traveler is going, what sleeping accom- 
modations he wants, and then turns him 
over to a certain reservation clerk. In a 
matter of seconds, the reservationist can 
tell whether she has space available. If 
there is space, it is assigned, and the 
traveler has his ticket delivered to his 
reserved space after he has boarded the 
train. The telephone transactions can be 
carried on from a telephone booth, from 
a telephone in the home, or at terminal 
ticket offices. 

The central reservation bureau uses 
a wide network of direct telephone lines, 
as well as four visual reservation units. 
These units consist of free-swinging, 
rotating drums that resemble cribbage 
boards. Several reservation clerks sit 
around each unit. 


6. Passengers Are Offered 
New Rail-Auto Plan 


A DRIVE-YOURSELF service known 
as the rail-auto plan is now available in 
approximately 600 cities throughout the 
United States and Canada. It is avail- 
able to patrons at major points along the 
Illinois Central Railroad, Missouri, Kan- 
sas and Texas Lines, and other railroads 
in cooperation with the Hertz Driv-Ur- 
Self system and local car rental agencies. 

Reservations are made at the time the 
railway tickets are purchased, and the 
automobile charge includes gasoline, oil, 
maintenance, and protective insurance. 
Rates are the same whether one or five 
occupy the rented car. 


Style-Master Associate 
Desk (size 60” x 30”) 


NEW Ge DESK SAVES HIGH COST 
OFFICE SPACE 


EW desk design saves 1 2/3 square feet per desk. This allows 

you to install more desks in a given amount of floor space. The 

design also makes the desk more efficient, for every inch of top space 
is within easy reach from working position. 


The Style-Master Associate Desk has these famous “Y and E” 
features: 


@ Adjustable height for your best 
working position 


@ Handsome modern design 


@ Eye resting Neutra-Tone Gray 
finish 


@ Full size, roomy drawers 


@ Full width legroom for working 
comfort 


® Rugged, all-steel construction 


@ Attractive metal corner caps for 
extra protection 


Write for complete information on the new 
“Y and E” Style-Master Associate Desk. 


YAWMAN 4%? FRBE MFG.(. 1042 Jay Street, Rochester 3, N. Y. 


Consult Your Local Classified Telephone Directory for Your Nearest Ce Representative 


Foremost for more than 65 years 


LOOK what Coupon brings you FREE/ 


New Letterhead, Designed Especially for You by our : our 
Te “Letterhead Clinic.” ae | Clip this to YO" | 


2. a. Letterhead Offer on quantities of | , : y wore + ! 


3 Big 1948 Reprint of 
e “MODERN LETTERHEADS.” 


Letterheads and show you 





Without cost or obligation to 
me or my company, please 
send new letterhead design, 


Just clip coupon to your 
1948 Reprint of “MODERN 





letterhead and mail today. 
Within one week we'll send 
you—without cost or obliga- 
tion—a new Letterhead de- 
signed especially for you by 
an artist in our “Letterhead 
Clinic.” We'll also include 
our 1948 Reprint of Modern 


how you can get beautifully 
lithographed letterheads in 
quantities as small as 6,250 
at lowest prices and for as 
little as $2.25 per thousand 
in quantities. Write today 
before you forget. 


Universal Lithographing Co., 4303 Diversey Blvd., Chicago 39, Ill. 


. 


LETTERHEADS” and Spe- 
cial low price Letterhead Offer. 


UNIVERSAL 
LITHOGRAPHING CO. 
4303 Diversey Blvd. 








Duplicating Depts. 


30 Church Street : 





cut COLLATING costs 
40% = 70% 


Mailing Depts. 


Users of: Mimeograph, 
offset or other means 
of duplicating. 


SAVES 
¢ Time 
e Space 
e Effort 
Five Stock Models 
Ail models equipped 
with EJECTOMATIC 
FEED 


Illustrated Model 16 L 4000 


THOMAS MECHANICAL COLLATOR 


THOMAS MECHANICAL COLLATOR CORP. 


New York 1, N. Y. e 


Digby 9-2270 


WRITE FOR NAME OF LOCAL DEALER. 











Gn Castot Day 


THE DO/MORE 
WAY! 


BUILD YOUR BODY 
AS YOU SIT 


Feel refreshed at “quitting 

time” through correct sitting. 

Business and professional 

men prefer DO/MORE 

chairs because they help 

retard fatigue... offer rest- 

ful relaxation without 

slumping. . . encourage good 

W posture. Better health, and 
WLC... improved appearance are 

for the FREE book- both factors in Domore’s 
ket, “Physical Fit. contribution to an easier 


ness and Persona ki d 
Appearance.” working day. 


DOJMORE CHAIR COMPANY, INC. 
DEPT. 403, ELKHART, INDIANA 


DO/MORE :iii1t: 
SERVICE 
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Sturdy: Low-priced: Weight 12 Ibs. 
Easy to learn: New back transfer device 
speeds up calculations 


ASK FOR BULLETIN NO-43 


@ Automatic total and non-add key 

@ Automatic subtract key 

@ Repeat and multiply key 

@ Credit balance @ Electric @ Quiet 


ASK FOR BULLETIN NO-45 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS FOR U.S.A 


IVAN SORVALL, INC. 


210 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 





~siness LIPS 


The following literature is of 
special interest to executives 
active in business manage- 
ment. Unless otherwise stated, 
it will be sent upon request to 
either the company or editor. 
It is current, and requests for 
this literature received several 
months after date of this is- 
sue may find supplies of the 
various booklets are exhausted. 





481. THE VOICE WITH A SMILE 
WINS. So headlines the Illinois Bell 
Telephone Company’s booklet on acquir 
ing a good telephone personality. Cop) 
dealing with how fast you should speak 
points out that ordinary speed in con 
versation allows an ample 378 words i: 
a 3-minute call. The rest of the booklet 
is aimed to help you make the most of 
those words. One page headed “Sounds 
That Go Wrong” explains why telephone 
operators say “ni-yen” for “nine,” “fi 
yiv” for “five,” and lists other sounds 
that are easily confused. A bit of 
philosophy winds up the booklet; for 
example, “...every time you talk, your 
mind is on parade” (anonymous). 


* * * 


482. BUSINESS RECORDS CLASSI- 
FICATION AND RETENTION REC 
OMMENDATIONS. Diebold has_ built 
a better mousetrap, i.e., a booklet recom 
mending what papers to keep and how 
long to keep them on file. Doctor, lawyer 
merchant, chief can look up their occu 
pation in the index, refer to the page 
given, and find a suggested list of papers 
and records to keep on tap. Diebol« 
cautions in the foreword that local, State, 
or Federal laws may make it necessar: 
to keep other papers not listed. FP( 
ICC, FSA, and other regulatory bodies 
have prescribed routines for keeping re« 
ords that pertain to their affairs, tov. 
The booklet will be a guide to keeping 
your files active and free of deadwood 
Back of the book tells how you can kee) 
these essential records safe. 


* * * 


483. HOW TO CHOOSE PAPER- 
MATED ERASERS. Eberhard Faber 
Pencil Company offers its Eraser-Selec 
tor-Wheel ‘to office managers and pur 
chasing agents. Wheel indicates whai 
type eraser to use on office forms, recor« 
cards, ledger paper, etc. Erasers are 
suggested for errors made by lead or 
colored pencils, ink, typewriting. 


AMERICAN BUSINESS 
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484. EXECUTONE ELECTRONIC 
COMMUNICATION. = Intercommunica- 
tion, amplified voice paging, music at 
work are all discussed in this brochure 
from Executone, Inc. Booklet also ex- 
plains the advantages of providing for 
intercommunication when building. 


*” 7 > 


185. RESULTS LIKE THESE FROM 
MEN LIKE THESE CAN BE YOURS. 
Newspaper clippings about workers’ 
ideas used in plants are shown on the 
cover of this folder from Morton Manu- 
facturing Company. Inside a photo shows 
a member of B. F. Goodrich Company’s 
suggestion committee handing a press- 
man a check for $400, awarded for an 
improved method to speed production. 
Booklet tells how Morton suggestion 
systems can stimulate ideas that will in- 
crease your production. 
* *” * 


486. KEEPING RECORDS ON ROLL- 
ERS. The mountain comes to Mohammed 
—records that roll to the operator are 
described in this booklet. A single clerk 
can refer to or post from 2,500 to 200,000 
cards while comfortably seated. Photo- 
graphs of Rol-Dex files in use at public 
utilities, banks, insurance companies, and 
department stores are shown. 
* * * 


487. UP GOES PRODUCTION, DOWN 
COME YOUR COSTS. Sixteen practical 
lines of attack on rising break-even 
points are outlined in this new Reming- 
ton Rand, Inc., brochure. Based on case 
histories of successful operations, 
methods of reducing costs and increasing 
production are presented. Ask for 
brochure KD 367. 


* * * 


Requests for these booklets may be sent 
either direct to the company, or check 
the number below, clip and attach your 
company letterhead, and mail to the 
Editor, AMERICAN Business, 4660 Ravens- 
wood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois. 


* * *~ 


Illinois Bell Telephone Co., 212 W. 
Washington St., Chicago, II. 
Diebold, Inc., 818 Mulberry Road, 

S. E., Canton 2, Ohio. 

. Eberhard Faber Pencil Company, 
37 Greenpoint Ave., Brooklyn 
22, N. Y. 

4. Executone, Inc., 415 Lexington 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

- Morton Manufacturing Company, 
5105 W. Lake St., Chicago, IIl. 

. Rol-Dex Division, Watson Manu- 
facturing Company, Inc., James- 
town, N. Y. 

7. Systems Division, Remington Rand, 

Inc., 315 Fourth Ave, New 

York 10, N. Y. 


481. 
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PHONE PRIVACY 
Office Quiet — Better Hearing 
“‘Hush-A-Phone’”’ 
Models for E-1 and F-1 Handset 
Phone; Pedestal Phone; Switch- 

board and Dictating Machines. 
New “Wave-Filter” 
Model intensifies your 
voice many times. 
HUSH-A-PHONE CORP. 
43 W. 16th St., N.Y. 11 
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“Most likely to succeed”. . . was the 
forecast for Freddy in the Senior Year 
Book . .. And Freddy succeeds in bending 
the ears of the girl friend by phone almost 
every morning . . . Because Freddy hasn’t 
a darn thing to do until the mail reaches 
him—around 9:45 a. m.! The firm could 


give Freddy and everybody in the office 





better work habits...with a PB MailOpener! 
The MailOpener is a small marvel of 
protected rotary shears that open hundreds 


of envelopes a minute without damage to 





contents ... handles envelopes of varying 
thickness . .. more than pays for itself in 


time saved. For demonstration, call the 


nearest Pitney-Bowes office... or write 


direct for illustrated folder... 





PITNEY-BOWES, 


MAILO 


A PRODUCT OF 
INC., 


PITNEY-BOWES, Ine 


PENER 


2143 Pacific Street, Stamford, Connecticut 


... originators of the Postage meter ... Offices in 68 cities in U. S. and Canada 


New “PUSH-BUTTON” Copymaking 


Gets More Work Done... 


FLUID TYPE DUPLICATOR 


Here is truly modern copymaking! 
With the new REX-O-graph Motor 
Driven Model “E” you just drop your 
Master into the Quick-Change Guide, 
set the counter, move a lever—and 
brilliant copies whiz out without fur- 
ther attention. It’s simple, fast, effi- 
cient, economical. 

You'll enjoy all these AUTOMATIC 
operations: Automatic starting, run- 
ning, stopping, Master insertion and 


R 


ejection, as well as automatic paper 
centering, roller moistening, feeding 
and copy stacking. They’ll save time 
and money for you in duplicating and 
systems work. 

Prove this new Motor Driven REX- 
O-graph in your office. Ask your 
REX-O-graph dealer about it—or 
write for details. 


EX-O-g2a£é%, Inc. 


NORTH PALME MILWAUKEE 12, WISCONSIN 


S$ GIVE SUPERIOR RESULTS 





On Hand 


when you want them for 


Ci 


Liberty Storage Boxes come flat so 
they’re always in stock whenever you 
need them. They make up in a jiffy 
and standard labels are _ included. 
86,000 customers have used them since 
1917—23 sizes, for every business form. 

You can transfer files anytime with 
Libertys . . . and there’s no simpler 
way than with these low cost boxes 
that protect records from dirt, moisture 
and spillage. Made of strong, finest 
quality jute corrugated fibre-board, 
they close instantly and stack ceiling 
high. Sold by leading stationers every- 
where. Write us for free booklet — 
“Manual of Record Storage Practice.” 


Special Offer: 


This ad, $1 and your letterhead will 
bring you a sample letter-size Liberty | 
Storage Box, postpaid. 


BANKERS BOX COMPANY 


Dept.410 7205S. Dearborn St. Chicago 5 





SAVE $30-00 


NEW! 2-way SPEAKER 
ON . SYSTEM 


BIG SAVING due to large quantity purchase is 
passed on to you. 


USES: Business offices, doctors’ offices, garages, 
restaurants, factories. 
1. New TokFone Deluxe 
master push-button 
control unit (left). 


WHILE THEY LAST, 
2. New TokFone Deluxe 
remote station (right). 


NOW $FQ.50 
ONLY 59 —_ Extra units $8.50 


8. 100 feet 3 conductor cable. (Extra cables 50 ft. 
$3.50, 100 ft. $6.50, 250 ft. $13.00.) 


oe 

1. Capacity 10 remote stations. . . call one or all remotes. 
. Amateur can install... .all wires numbe’ 

. Remote can originate calls. 

. Remote can answer from distant point. 

. Master only uses AC or DC... .just plug in. 

. Made under AT&T and W E patents. 

MONEY BACK ig not completely satisfied after one 
week, Order direct from this ad. Send check or money 
order. No COD. ..our low price does not allow book- 
keeping expense. Price oa $59.50 net. Complete 
factory cartoned FOB Los Angeles. Limited supply. 


TRANSEA CORPORATION 


5363 West Pico Bivd., Dept. AB 
Los Angeles 35, California 
Phone Webster 0353 
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WHY MEN WORK. By Alexander R. 
Heron. Everywhere we hear the com- 
plaint from employers in all kinds of 
organizations, large, small, and medium 
in size, that productivity has decreased. 
They say that workers are no longer 
willing to do an honest day’s work for a 
day’s pay. They say that the old methods 
of inducing men to work no longer bring 
results. Everywhere there is a defeatist 
attitude toward the problem. “Men just 
will not work the way they used to,” is 
the almost universal complaint. 

This book, written by the vice presi- 
dent and industrial relations director of 
Crown Zellerbach Corporation, attacks 
this problem, and attempts to turn to- 
day’s present defeatist attitude of man- 
agement into more positive channels. Mr. 
Heron describes and analyzes many of 
the reasons why men do not work as they 
once worked. Then he points out, in one 
way or another, some of the things which 
have been or may be a remedy for the 
problem of getting men to work at their 
jobs with at least part of the zeal they 
show in working their own gardens, or 
painting the sunporch at home. 

Not since we read Clint Golden’s book 
have we read one which seemed to reek 
with a true knowledge of the worker as 
this one does. The author knows the 
conditions under which men work, the 
thousand and one petty annoyances which 
management must bear, and the reasons 
why so little has been done to determine 
what it is that can get men to work. He 
shows that the old urges to work—fear 
of starvation, loss of job, and other such 
negative motives for working — were 
actually bad, even though they did fur- 
nish a motive for hard work. But what 
have we to take the place of fear? What 
constructive motives can we offer men 
today, in place of the old fears that 
caused us to sweat? 

Now do not think that Mr. Heron be- 
lieves he has the answers. He is too 
smart for that. But he presents a world 
of material to make us think and to help 
us understand why men cannot be driven 
as they once were, and why we must 
find a new way to lead men on to greater 
achievement, if our system is to prosper 
and grow. 

We do not recommend this book to the 
management man who is seeking a pat 
cure-all— some nostrum which he can 
administer as if it were horse medicine. 
But we do recommend it heartily to the 
serious student of industrial relations 
who is unwilling to dismiss problems with 
a shrug of the shoulders and the assertion 
that “people are different today.” It is 
a challenging book, worth the study of 
every man who wants to get along better 
with the people who work with him. This 
should include every man who is in 
charge of one assistant—or a thousand. 
Stanford University Press. $2.75. 





problems, 
“in press,”’ 
spaced hangers; provide 
ventilated spaces for hats, 
overshoes and umbrellas 
Save floor space, accommo- 
date 3 persons per sq. ft 
Fit in anywhere. 


and 24-place 4-foot racks. 
Endorsed by top office plan- 
ners—in industry — institu 
tions— municipal buildings 
—schools — professional use 





Write for 
Bulletin 
No. A-22 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 
“The Coat Rack People’’ 
624 South Michigan Ave. Chicago 5, U.S.A. 


NEWS FACTS ,:.. FINGER TIPS 


Now you can find any important current news 
item and those of the past 7 years in seconds. 
Facts on File digests weekly every important 
news item here and abroad. The cumulative 
cross index locates for instant reference, every 
name, date, event, figure, fact or quote. Used 
b America’ s leading authorities, industries, 
libraries, and institutions 
WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE 

Complete weekly news and index service $45 
a year. Cross-indexed yearbooks 1941-1947 
$20 each. Write now for fully Gracrigtive 
free booklet. 

Facts on File—Dept. 51-4, 516 5 Ave.,N.Y. 18 

















Does Your 


FILING SYSTEM 


Have Whiskers? 


A poorly organized, confused fil- 
ing section may be losing important 
money for your organization. 
Modern management must have 
complete information fast. Do your 
files meet today’s needs? 

@ Your files INDEXED and COORDI- 
NATED to meet your requirements. 


@ Information Daag Pe 
searches, bibli i 
abstracts, translations, = 


@ Filing systems for correspond- 
ence, pictures, blueprints, market- 
ing data. 

@ Business and research libraries 
organized. 

Specialists on our staff have been 
serving Industry, Institutions, and 
Government Agencies for many 
years as library administrators, 
technical indexers, catalogers, and 
researchers. For every problem our 
entire staff becomes your staff. 











FACT FINDERS © RESEARCHERS 


A time-saving service for America’s 
most progressive organizations. 














Send for our FREE descriptive folder— 
no obligation. 


Busi Files Divisi 


Technical Library Consultants, Inc. 


347 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 
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SERVICES and SUPPLIES 





Executives Wanted 








SALARIED POSITIONS 
$3,500—$35,000 

If you are considering a new connection 
communicate with the undersigned. We 
offer the original personal employment 
service (38 years’ recognized standing and 
reputation). The procedure, of highest 
ethical standards, is individualized to your 
personal requirements and develops over- 
tures without initiative on your part. Your 
identity covered and present position pro- 
tected. Send only name and dress for 
details. R. W. a he INC., 201 Dun 
Bldg., Buffalo 2, N. 
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Steel Signals 





THIS 
CARD 
J OF 
| SAMPLES 


Signal vital facts with Cook’s File 
Signals—automatic reminders, in- 
valuable for classifying, indexing 
data. Card of actual samples (all 
styles, colors) free ; no obligation. 


The H. C. Cook Co., 38 Beaver St. 


Ansonia, Conn. 





New & Used Business Equipment 





Postcard Advertising 





WHAT OFFICE EQUIPMENT DO YOU NEED? 
Or want to sell? We buy, sell or trade all kinds 
of office equipment, specializing in rebuilt 
visible filing equipment, such as KARDEX, 
ACME, GLOBE-WERNICKE, Y&E, INTER- 
NATIONAL, and other makes, also visible 
supplies. We handle fireproof files, safes and 
vertical filing equipment in all types and sizes, 
new and used. All used equipment fully recon- 
ditioned and guaran 

E. H. HEINEMAN, Box "552, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Inventions for Sale 


EXPLOIT NEW INVENTIONS and make 
money. Write for our free classification sheet 
of inventions for sale)e ADAM FISHER CO., 
41 Enright, St. Louis, Mo. 














DYNAMIC! ATTENTION GETTING! 


Flash and Royal Border Postcards Give 
Your Message the Punch It Needs 


Send for samples today 


KUPFER PRINTING COMPANY 
501 S. Jefferson St. Chicago 7, Illinois 





Branch Office Services 





Ask for illustrated folder. PROTECTION 
INCORPORATED. Transportation Building, 
Montreal, Quebec. 


WHERE TO BUY IT 





Steel Guide Tabs 
saan ees zm = 





Unbreakable spring jaws 

clamp them firmly to cards but 

permit removal or rearrangement. 

Large openings covered by trans- 

parent pyroxylin, white, blue, green, yellow, pink or red- 
insertable tabels in perforated strips for typing. 

2 Sizes, 1 in. wide and 2in. Tops straight, or bent back. 
Sold by best stationers, U.S.and foreign, or sent post- 
paid to responsible firms on 30 days’ trial. Price list free. 


Now filling orders promptly 
Samples (5 or less) 2 cents each 


6,475 used by Crouse-Hinds Co., Syracuse 


CHAS. C. SMITH, Mfr., Box G16, Exeter, Nebr. 
Labels—AIll Kinds 


LOW PRICES . QUICK SERVICE . HIGH QUALITY 
GUMMED or UNGUMMED 
TYPE mmm ENGRAVED eee ROLL comme 


IS 
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} ig possibility of huge expenditures for re- 
armament has given the waning business 
boom another shot in the arm. Talk of war, 
deficit spending, feeding Europe, and the re- 
imposition of wartime controls have given 
businessmen the jitters and speculators a new 
lease on life. Yet it is not all talk. Stripped of 
its political trappings, the Marshall plan is 
aimed at keeping the oil flowing through Near 
East pipe lines. We cannot afford to let the 
Soviet Union, by force or by political action, 
control the Mediterranean. As businessmen we 
must take seriously the direction in which 
public opinion is moving. Motorists are rec- 
onciled to the idea of gas rationing by summer. 
Automobile and household appliance manu- 
facturers are not kidding themselves about 
their steel supply. Restrictions on certain types 
of commercial and residential building are 
taken for granted. Another dose of deficit 
spending, added to the four or more billions of 
tax savings about to be spent by consumers, 
would push prices up to dizzy new heights and 
the fat would be in the fire. The labor unrest 
experienced in 1941 would be pale compared 
with what we could expect in 1949. It is not a 
cheering picture. But let’s be realistic about it. 
We, for one, believe some way short of war will 
be found to contain Russia. We think Russia 
lacks too many essentials to risk an all-out 
war. But let us not forget that Russian aims 
would be served by bankrupting us almost as 
effectively as by military conquest. 


Mistrained Men 


The New York Chapter of the Society for 
the Advancement of Management met last 
month to discuss: “How can business and 
education team up to insure better manage- 
ment personnel?’ We have on one hand edu- 
cators like Dr. Hutchins of the University of 
Chicago, who view with alarm the tendency 
toward vocational education. They hold the 
aim of education should be to teach men to 
think and to seek the truth. And they say, with 
some logic, that if we condition a student’s 
mind to follow blindly the principles and cus- 
toms of business, we will get static leadership. 
On the other hand, most businessmen regard 
colleges and universities as institutions in 
which the next generation is being trained to 
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take over and carry on from where they leave 
off. So they say: “Give us young men trained 
in the application of tested business principles 
and practices, so we don’t have to spend 4 
years ‘unlearning’ them.” And some schools 
of business administration, anxious to turn 
out graduates acceptable to business, have gon 
the limit in vocational education. Considering 
the percentage of men who end up in a career 
far removed from what they studied in school, 
there is reason to ask if some schools are no! 
going too far. It does seem that there ought to 
be a middle ground between these two views 


The Next Five Years 


The directors of a Chicago business hous¢ 
had met to decide whether to build a new plant 
now or wait for prices to come down. Said 
one: “We can build the same plant 3 years 
from now for $150,000 that will cost us 
$375,000 to build now. Prices always havi 
come down after a war boom, and they will 
come down again.” Several other directors in- 
dicated agreement. “But,” said the president, 
“we need the facilities. It is a good rule to 
build what you need when you need it. It 
usually pays off. Besides it does not follow that 
what happened after the last war will happen 
again. We didn’t have a world aflame with 
Socialism after the last war. We have that to- 
day. Suppose we get involved in the spreading 
war between Communism and Democracy. 
It might last for years. Certainly it would last 
at least 5 years. That would mean 5 years of 
scarcity, 5 years of restrictions, 5 years ol 
getting along as best we can with what we have. 
The kind of war I am thinking about is no! 
necessarily a shooting war, more likely i! 
would be a cold war. The question we have to 
decide, gentlemen, is: Are we willing, in th: 
hope of a highly doubtful collapse of buildin; 
costs, to defer building for 5 years? Are w 
willing to get along with our outmoded plan’ 
for 5 — perhaps 10 — years longer?’ It may 
sound like beating the war drums to say so 
but with the uncertainties ahead, should we pu‘ 
off any longer buying the things we need to 
cut costs and increase output, on the theory 
that the price collapse which followed the last 
war will be repeated? If we need it and have 
the money, let’s buy it.—J.C. A. 
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